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FOREWORD 


Since  the  1950s,  the  Netherlands  and  Poland  have  been  recognized  as  the  European  capitals  for 
education  and  professional  activity  in  the  medium  of  art  fabric.  The  importance  of  these  centers 
has  been  reflected  in  international  group  textile  and  thematic  exhibitions  abroad.  Of  the  two 
schools — the  Eastern  European,  dominated  by  the  Polish,  and  the  Western  European,  epitomized 
by  the  Dutch — it  is  the  Eastern  Europeans  who  have  gained  the  greatest  attention  in  the  United 
States  through  a  series  of  traveling  shows  devoted  to  their  work.  In  order  to  right  the  balance  of 
attention  accorded  to  Eastern  and  Western  European  textile  artists,  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Art  has  organized  the  first  exhibition  to  offer  to  American  audiences  an  in-depth  view  of  contem- 
porary Dutch  textile  art.  The  Textile  Paradigm  will  explore  and  reveal  to  Its  viewers  the  Dutch 
contribution  to  formal  and  intellectual  currents  in  international  art  fabric. 


An  exhibition  of  such  high  ambition  as  The  Textile 
Paradigm  might  have  included  a  great  number  of 
artists  and  artworks.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  however, 
and  due  to  the  obvious  limitations  inherent  in  the 
organization  of  any  exhibition,  only  those  Dutch 
artists  have  been  selected  who  are  widely  acknow- 
ledged as  among  the  most  accomplished  and  influen- 
tial in  this  medium.  The  Textile  Paradigm  presents 
thirty-two  works  made  since  1970  by  seven  artists 
who  best  represent  the  diversity  and  vitality  of  art 
fabric  in  the  Netherlands  today.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
first  exhibition  of  Dutch  art  fabric  will  inspire  future 
exhibits  that  may  present  other  aspects  of  the  work 
being  accomplished  in  Western  European  art  textile. 

The  idea  for  this  exhibition  was  first  presented  in 
1982  by  Warren  Seelig,  who  is  himself  an  internation- 
ally recognized  fibers  artist  and  Professor  and  Area 
Chairman  of  the  Fiber/Textile  Department  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art.  The  recipient  of  numer- 
ous awards,  including  grants  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
on  the  Arts,  Seelig's  art  fabric  works  have  been  exhi- 
bited nationally  and  internationally  and  are  included 
in  major  museum  and  private  collections.  His  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  this  exhibition  actually  began 
during  his  graduate  student  work  at  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art  in  the  early  1970s,  stemming,  in 
particular,  from  his  attraction  to  the  work  of  Herman 
Scholten.  Seelig's  accumulated  knowledge  and  ob- 
servations, together  with  his  contribution  to  every 
aspect  of  this  exhibition,  have  been  central  to  its 
realization.  Instructor  Sheryl  Gibson,  also  a  member 
of  the  Fiber/Textile  Department  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Art,  volunteered  her  assistance  with  sev- 
eral key  aspects  of  the  project  since  its  beginning.  To 
these  two  colleagues  I  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  their  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  contributions 
to  The  Textile  Paradigm.  Other  members  of  the  Fiber/ 
Textile  Department — including  Studio  Assistant 
Laurie  Chalk,  Instructor  Kris  Parker,  and  many  stu- 
dents— were  all  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  exhibition  at  the  College. 

In  the  Exhibitions  Program  Office  Kathy  Carll,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant;  Anthony  Canter,  Intern,  and  stu- 
dent-workers Jill  Gusman  and  Jeffrey  Ryan  have 


supported  with  great  enthusiasm  various  aspects  of 
the  exhibition,  as  have  several  other  persons  at  the 
College:  Michael  N.  Oleksiw,  II,  Acting  Vice-President 
of  External  Affairs;  Cindy  Schrager,  Development 
Project  Officer  for  External  Affairs;  Dr.  Joanne  Ryan, 
Vice-President  and  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs,  and  Dr. 
Martin  Novelli,  Associate  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs; 
Julie  Garrett,  Director  of  Business  Management,  and 
Dr.  Warren  W.  Guiko,  Vice-President  for  Finance  and 
Administration.  Peter  Solmssen,  the  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art  has  been  an  ever-ready 
source  of  support  throughout  this  project.  Helpful 
advice  and  information  was  provided  by  various 
friends  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  including 
Trustee  Eleanor  Davis,  designers  James  Crowell  and 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  and  craft  experts  Helen  Drutt  and 
Ruth  Kaufmann.  Mary  Lou  Kenny  rendered  her  assis- 
tance with  translation.  To  each  of  these  persons  who 
has  generously  given  time  and  thought  to  The  Textile 
Paradigm,  my  sincere  thanks. 

Hecht/Procaccino  Is  responsible  for  the  exceptionally 
fine  design  of  this  catalogue  and  for  the  announce- 
ment card  for  this  exhibition.  The  sensitivity,  commit- 
ment and  creative  energy  they  applied  to  these 
important  components  of  The  Textile  Paradigm  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  entire  project. 
Under  the  direction  of  Marylou  Hecht,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Graphic  Design  Faculty  at  the  College, 
students  Peter  Kery  and  Karen  Krochnel  imple- 
mented Hecht/Procaccino's  designs  for  all  signage 
for  the  show. 

An  extensive  network  of  persons  and  institutions  in 
the  Netherlands  worked  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  The  Textile  Paradigm.  Notably,  the  Visual 
Arts  Office  for  Abroad  of  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs,  under  the  direction 
of  Gijs  van  Tuyl,  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
gathering  and  crating  the  Dutch-owned  artworks  in 
the  exhibition  and  for  making  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  for  their  round-trip  ship- 
ment between  Amsterdam  and  Philadelphia.  Marjo- 
lijn  C.  W.  Vredegoor,  International  Coordinator  of  the 


Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad,  worked  directly  on  this 
assignment.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Ministry  of 
Welfare,  Health  and  Cultural  Affairs  for  its  contribu- 
tion of  expert  and  efficient  services. 

Liesbeth  Crommelin  has  played  an  invaluable  role  in 
the  staging  of  The  Textile  Paradigm.  Along  with  her 
duties  as  a  Curator  in  the  Department  of  Applied 
Arts  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  Ms. 
Crommelin  generously  offered  her  assistance  in 
research,  in  contacts  with  artists  and  lenders,  and  in 
loan  negotiations.  She  has,  in  addition,  written  an 
essay  for  this  catalogue  which  gives  some  of  the 
historical  background  for  the  work  shown  in  the 
exhibition. 

Early  and  substantial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  along  with  contribu- 
tions from  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  Quaker 
Moving  and  Storage  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and 
The  Scholler  Foundation  have  together  made  The 
Textile  Paradigm  possible  and  set  the  standard  for 
the  added  support  that  has  followed  and  is  fully 
acknowledged  on  the  special  insert  in  the  front  of 
this  book.  On  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Art,  I  would  like  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  generous  support  of  all  these  organizations, 
for  without  this  assistance  a  project  of  this  scope 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Fred  de  Bruin,  Second  Secretary  for  Press  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  at  the  Royal  Embassy  of  the  Netherlands 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mrs.  Lily  Kranenburg,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Consul  for  Press  and  Cultural  Affairs  at 
the  Consulate  General  of  the  Netherlands  in  New 
York  City,  are  due  special  thanks  for  their  kind  assis- 
tance with  communications  and  the  various  forms  of 
liaison  required  by  an  international  exhibition. 

The  Dutch  government  service  responsible  for  the 
country's  circulating  collection,  Dienst  Verspreide 
Rijkscollecties,  various  institutions,  and  individuals 
who  have  lent  works  from  their  collections  to  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art  are  all  gratefully  thanked 
for  their  gracious  and  generous  participation  in  this 
exhibition.  Their  artworks  form  an  important  exhibi- 
tion that  has  its  premiere  at  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Art  and  will  travel  in  this  country  through  the  fall 
of  1984. 

Acknowledgment  is  due,  from  first  to  last,  to  the 
artists  whose  work  is  represented  in  this  exhibition. 
Some  are  lenders  of  their  own  works  or  those  of 
colleagues  also  included  in  the  show.  All  seven  have 
been  intimately  involved  in  the  preparations  for  the 
exhibition  over  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  have 
made  this  large  and  complex  project  at  all  times 
pleasurable  and  enriching  through  their  keen  in- 


sights, the  information  they  have  shared,  their  hospi- 
tality, humor,  kind  cooperation,  and  constancy.  Our 
deepest  gratitude  and  admiration  must  be  reserved 
for  these  exceptional  artists  and  their  masterful 
works,  for  together  they  are  the  compelling  reason 
for  the  organization  of  The  Textile  Paradigm.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  exhibition  of  art  textile  from  the 
Netherlands  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  revelation  to  all 
its  viewers  in  the  Philadelphia  region  and  the  other 
regions  to  which  it  will  travel. 

Eleni  J.  Cocordas 

Director  of  Exhibitions 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art 
February  1984 


PREFACE 


This  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  The  Textile  Paradigm:  Contemporary  Art  Fabric 
of  the  Netherlands,  is  being  held  at  a  time  of  renewed  and  keen  interest  in  the  art  of  the  1920s 
and  '30s.  In  the  course  of  1983  five  major  Dutch  museums  held  retrospective  exhibitions  devoted 
to  the  architecture  of  Nieuwe  Bouwen,  as  the  Modern  Movement  is  called  in  the  Netherlands, 
with  extensive  catalogs  in  Dutch  and  English.  In  1982  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, mounted  a  large-scale  exhibition  devoted  to  De  StijI.  The  exhibition  was  also  shown  at 
the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  then  in  the  Netherlands  at 
the  Rijksmuseum  Kroller-Miiller  in  Otterlo  and  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum  in  Amsterdam.  In  his 
introduction  to  the  De  StijI  exhibition  catalog  Hans  L.  C.  Jaffe,  Professor  of  Modern  Art  History  at 
the  University  of  Amsterdam,  describes  the  spiritual  climate  in  which  that  movement  originated: 
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"De  StijI  was  founded  in  a  country  with  a  tradition 
that  corresponded  with  the  movement's  central 
aspiration:  the  domination  of  nature  by  human 
thought  and  inventiveness.  It  seems  absurd  to  think 
that  the  Dutch  landscape  with  its  rectangular  fields 
and  straight  roads  and  canals  could  have  been  the 
hidden  subject  matter  in  De  StijI  paintings;  but  one 
can  establish  a  common  goal  in  De  StijI  work  and  in 
the  will  of  the  Dutch  people  to  control  nature.  The 
Dutch  landscape  is,  in  fact,  man-made,  using  the 
means  of  geometry  and  precision.  This  precision  has 
been  highly  valued  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  De 
StijI  group  made  use  of  it  in  order  to  show,  in  a  visual 
language,  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 
capriciousness  of  nature.  When  van  Doesburg  wrote, 
'Gradually  the  old  dream  of  primitive  man  becomes 
reality:  to  be  the  master  of  his  surroundings,'  he 
formulated  a  centuries-old  Dutch  aspiration.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  a  mere  accident  that  De  StijI  was 
founded  in  the  Netherlands:  its  scope  and  character- 
istic features  coincide  with  what  the  historian  Johan 
Huizinga  called  'the  hallmark  of  Dutch  spirit.'" 

Universal  values  and  absolute  harmony  were  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  De  StijI  movement.  This 
search  for  a  harmony  that  was,  in  fact,  a  life-view 
was  also  embraced  and  given  form  in  the  Bauhaus  at 
Dessau  and  by  the  Russian  Suprematists  and  Con- 
structivists.  These  ideas  also  found  their  way  into 
textile  art,  especially  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  Netherlands  there  is  no  longstanding  tradition 
in  textile  art  such  as  there  is  in  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  where  such  great 
innovative  artists  as  Claire  Zeisler,  Lenore  Tawney, 
and  Sheila  Hicks  have  spurred  the  rediscovery  of  the 
impressive  achievements  of  the  old  cultures  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  By  the  1920s  the  Flemish  Gobelins 
no  longer  provided  a  direct  source  of  inspiration:  the 
Gobelin  technique,  having  degenerated  into  the 
purely  technical  translation  of  a  painted  cartoon  onto 
a  wall-hanging,  no  longer  held  any  appeal  for  a  gen- 
eration in  search  of  a  new  means  of  expression. 

Most  of  the  artists  presented  in  The  Textile  Paradigm 
were  born  just  before  or  during  the  Second  World 
War,  a  period  that  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  entire 
generation.  These  years  of  oppression,  followed  by 
the  Liberation  in  1945,  led,  "after  the  war," — to  use 
an  expression  still  current  today — to  an  explosion  of 
activity  that  found  its  most  extreme  form  in  the 


work  of  COBRA  artists.  Constructivism,  a  movement 
closely  connected  with  the  recent  past,  found  new 
directions  to  explore  and  a  new  following  in  such 
artists  as  Jan  J.  Schoonoven,  Ad  Dekkers,  and  Peter 
Struycken.  The  style  of  these  artists  is  generally 
called  abstract-geometric  and  is  characterized  by  a 
search  for  system  and  order.  This  direction  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  applied  art,  thereby  helping  to 
free  it  from  the  constraints  of  its  former  predomin- 
antly decorative  function. 

The  artists  who  began  their  training  after  the  War 
were  not  only  stimulated  by  contacts  with  like- 
minded  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  work  they 
were  able  to  see  in  museums  and  at  exhibitions  once 
the  War  was  finally  over.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  unique  Mondrian 
collection  of  The  Hague  Municipal  Museum,  the 
Malevich  paintings  in  the  Stedelijk  Museum  (the 
most  extensive  collection  in  the  world),  and  the 
collection  of  furniture  by  Gerrit  Rietveld  also  in  the 
Stedelijk.  In  addition  they  were  fully  aware  of  the 
architecture  of  Rietveld,  J.  J.  P.  Oud,  Johannes 
Duiker,  and  Mart  Stam  that  they  saw  around  them. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  link  of  all  between  the 
art  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  the  developments  of 
the  prewar  period  was  embodied  in  the  work  of 
three  women,  Betty  Hubers,  Kitty  van  der  MijII  De- 
kker,  and  Grete  Neter,  each  of  whom  transmitted  the 
lessons  of  the  twenties  In  a  personal  manner.  These 
three  women  came  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  thirties 
after  completing  their  educations  in  Germany. 

Betty  Hubers  was  born  in  1907  and  studied  at  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule  in  Stuttgart  from  1926  to  1930 
at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Nazism  and  also  of  a  tre- 
mendous increase — perhaps  because  of  Nazism — of 
activity  in  the  arts.  Hubers  was  impressed  by  the 
plays  of  Bertolt  Brecht  that  she  saw  in  Stuttgart  and 
by  the  modern  architecture  under  construction  there, 
in  particular  the  Weissenhofseidlung,  designed  by 
the  Dutch  architect  Oud  and  built  just  opposite  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule.  During  this  period  she  met 
Oud,  and  when  she  and  her  husband,  the  ceramicist 
Dirk  Hubers,  moved  to  the  Netherlands  this  contact 
was  renewed. 

Along  with  Trude  Guermonprez,  a  textile  artist  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Betty  Hubers  started  working  at 
Hans  Polak's  Het  Paapje,  where  several  German 
weavers  who  had  lost  their  jobs  In  Germany  during 
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the  Depression  had  been  offered  work  by  Polak. 
Thanks  to  their  expertise  high  standards  of  technical 
perfection  were  maintained.  Betty  Hubers  and  Trude 
Guermonprez  supplied  the  designs  for  domestic 
fabrics  for  carpets,  curtains,  and  upholstery.  Wall- 
hangings  were  occasionally  produced  on  commis- 
sion, and  in  1932,  for  example,  Betty  Hubers  made  a 
series  of  tapestry  designs  for  the  Town  Hall  of  En- 
schede  which  used  new  techniques  based  on  the 
structure  of  the  drafts  and  the  behavior  of  individual 
threads — a  method  which  was  adopted  again  in  the 
sixties.  In  1937  Oud  commissioned  Hubers  to  design 
furnishings  for  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  a  luxury  liner 
that  later  became  a  troop-ship  during  the  War. 

Het  Paapje  was  forced  to  close  down  in  1941.  Trude 
Guermonprez  went  to  the  United  States  in  1947, 
where  she  taught  at  Black  Mountain  College  in  North 
Carolina,  as  a  substitute  for  Ann!  Albers,  who  was  at 
that  time  on  leave  to  study  ancient  Peruvian  weaving 
techniques.  In  later  years  Trude  Guermonprez  en- 
joyed considerable  success  in  America  with  her  own 
fabrics,  for  which  she  employed,  among  other  things, 
photographic  reproduction  methods.  Dirk  Hubers, 
too,  went  to  America  after  the  War,  as  did  Frans 
Wildenhain  before  him,  both  eventually  becoming 
famous  as  teachers  and  artists  at  Pond  Farm  in  Guer- 
neville,  California.  Betty  Hubers  set  up  her  own 
studio  in  Bergen,  where  she  still  works  today.  From 
1970  to  1974  she  taught  at  the  Gerrit  Rietveld 
Academy  in  Amsterdam  in  close  collaboration  with 
Herman  Scholten,  who  succeeded  Grete  Neter  as  a 
head  of  the  textile  department  there. 

Grete  Neter,  who  was  born  in  1906,  had  received  her 
training  at  the  Bauhaus  before  coming  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  early  thirties.  She  first  worked  in  Nun- 
speet,  where  a  group  of  artists  from  Germany  sought 
refuge,  among  them  Kitty  van  der  MijII  Dekker,  Her- 
mann Fischer,  Trude  Guermonprez,  and  Frans  Wilden- 
hain. Later  Grete  Neter  set  up  a  studio  in  Amsterdam, 
and  in  1945  she  was  appointed  head  of  the  textile 
department  at  the  Amsterdam  Institute  for  Arts  and 
Crafts — since  1968  the  Gerrit  Rietveld  Academy — 
where  both  she  and  Kitty  van  der  MijII  Dekker  taught 
for  almost  twenty-five  years. 

The  interior  design  department  at  the  Institute  was 
at  that  time  headed  by  Johann  Niegeman,  another 
Bauhaus  student,  and  these  three  artists  were  among 
a  small  group  of  outstanding  teachers  who  had  a 
strong  impact  on  an  entire  generation  of  graphic, 
textile,  and  interior  designers.  The  Bauhaus  principle 
of  functionality  combined  with  the  color  and  design 
principles  of  De  StijI  formed  a  secure  basis  for  the 
independent  treatment  of  thread  and  fabric  structure. 
Taken  all  together  these  elements  constituted  a 
fertile  ground  for  the  active  development  of  new 
tendencies  in  visual  art. 

Kitty  van  der  MijII  Dekker,  born  in  1908,  taught  at  the 
Rietveld  Academy  from  1946  to  1970.  Between  1938 
and  1966  she  produced  some  forty  designs  for  kitchen 
linen  for  the  firm  of  van  Dissel,  in  which  she  applied 
the  principles  of  Bauhaus  color  and  form.  Van  Dissel 
had  a  long  tradition  of  collaboration  with  artists. 


notably  with  the  versatile  Chris  Lebeau  (1878-1945), 
who  between  1906  and  1935  designed  a  unique  col- 
lection of  damask  table  linens  with  abstract  and 
geometric  motifs. 

For  young  artists  seeking  to  use  textile  as  their  plas- 
tic expressive  medium,  the  sixties  were  of  crucial 
importance.  The  Biennials  held  in  Lausanne  begin- 
ning in  1962  offered  them  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
work  of  artists  from  other  countries,  especially  Po- 
land and  America.  Textile  art  from  Poland  also  came 
to  the  Netherlands  towards  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
with  the  1969-70  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Mag- 
dalena  Abakanowicz  and  her  design  and  execution  of 
a  large  environment  for  the  County  Hall  in  's-Her- 
togenbosch.  The  expressionistic  trend  of  those  years 
was  also  seen  in  a  more  general  context  at  the 
Perspectief  in  7exf/e/ exhibition  at  the  Stedelijk 
Museum  in  1969.  Although  there  was  little  evidence 
of  direct  influence,  the  new  approach  to  textile  gave 
rise  to  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  possibilities 
of  expression. 

The  impression  made  by  the  works  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean artists  was,  of  course,  overwhelming,  and  for 
Dutch  artists  who  were  also  looking  for  new  contem- 
porary expressive  possibilities,  confrontation  with 
this  work  had  a  highly  stimulating  and  liberating 
effect.  As  far  as  the  use  of  materials  was  concerned, 
Wil  Fruytier  came  closest  to  the  Polish  artists  at  that 
time.  Her  monumental  hangings  are  woven  of  thick 
sisal  fibers,  usually  in  rectangular  shapes  with  an 
undulating  motif  They  are  manifestly  capable  of 
interacting  with  the  architecture  of  public  buildings. 
Sometimes  the  wall  behind  is  visible  through  hori- 
zontal slits  In  the  hangings  that  emphasize  the  rela- 
tion of  the  works  to  their  architectural  surroundings. 

Several  of  the  artists  who  played  leading  roles  in 
textile  art  in  the  late  sixties  have  since  changed  their 
direction.  Among  them  is  Krijn  Giezen,  who  designed 
a  large  work  for  the  County  Hall  in  's-Hertogenbosch 
in  1970.  This  intriguing  associative  work,  an  as- 
semblage of  leather  scraps  partly  treated  with  paint, 
is  characteristic  of  his  work  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixties.  For  Giezen  the  purely  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
textile  eventually  ceased  to  be  of  primary  concern; 
he  became  interested,  rather,  in  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  various  found  pieces  of  leather  he  used — bags, 
saddles,  and  other  things  with  a  past.  The  transfor- 
mation of  banal  objects  to  create  form  in  a  new  way 
became  his  guiding  principle.  His  latest  projects  are 
Fishskin  Fashion  (1981),  a  work  he  made  in  Iceland 
with  the  flayed  skins  of  soles,  and  a  commission  for 
a  1982-83  exhibition — a  sort  of  hut  in  the  last  polder 
to  be  drained  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  work  of  Maria  van  Elk  (formerly  Ria  van  Elk)  was 
represented  at  the  Lausanne  Biennial  in  1969  by  Soft 
Living  Room,  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  soft  environments  of  artists  such  as 
Yayoi  Kusama  and  also  with  that  of  Christo's  early 
wrapped  objects.  Recently  she  has  concerned  herself 
more  intensively  with  the  behavior  of  thread,  for 
example,  with  embroidered  lines.  Since  thread  can 
also  become  line,  she  arrived  at  drawing  as  the  uiti- 


mate  means  of  expression  for  her.  Her  students  at 
the  Academy  in  Enschede,  however,  often  choose 
textile  as  their  expressive  medium. 

An  artist  who  made  a  very  personal  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Dutch  textile  was  Anna  (Verwey) 
(1935-1980).  She  was  gifted  with  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  and  relativity  at  a  time  when  there  was  much 
controversy  about  the  concept  of  textile  work  as  art. 
In  that  period  her  work  had  a  liberating  and  inspiring 
impact  comparable  to  that  of  Jean  Tinguely's  human 
machines.  The  work  of  both  Anna  and  Tinguely  is 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  playful  inventive- 
ness in  the  engaging  attempt  to  invest  hackneyed 
ideas  and  objects  with  new  form  and  content. 

The  development  of  Dutch  textile  art  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  largely  determined  by  the  seven 
artists  whose  work  is  shown  in  this  exhibition.  They 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  group,  but  each  of  them 
is  very  consistently  working  in  a  direction  that  may 
be  described  as  exemplary.  The  work  of  most  of 
these  artists  was  regularly  seen  abroad  at  the 
Lausanne  Biennials,  although  recent  developments 
and  shifts  in  the  boundaries  of  art  fabric  have  led 
some  of  them  to  decide  not  to  participate  In  the  last 
two  of  these  exhibitions.  In  1972-73  an  exhibition  of 
their  work  toured  Poland;  in  1978  their  work  was 
shown  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  1980,  in  a  slightly 
different  combination,  a  show  was  mounted  in 
Scandinavia. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  several  distinctly  Dutch 
traits  to  be  seen  among  these  artists,  such  as  the  use 
of  primary  colors  for  maximum  clarity  and  spatiality, 
and  a  certain  restriction  In  the  range  of  divergent 
materials.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  works  of 
RIa  Van  Eyk  and  Margot  Rolf.  Then  there  is  the  more 
Intuitive  method,  using  different  materials,  of  Desiree 
Scholten  and  Madeleine  Bosscher,  in  whose  work 
structural  aspects  and  a  delight  in  color  play  a  domi- 
nant role.  Harry  Boom  and  Loes  van  der  Horst 
use  textiles  in  a  very  different  manner — often  as 
ready-mades. 

Harry  Boom,  who  was  trained  as  a  painter,  represents 
an  aspect  of  contemporary  art  which  had  not  come 
to  the  fore  yet  in  the  work  of  Van  Eyk  and  Rolf:  the 
involvement  of  the  viewer  is  of  prime  Importance  to 
him.  This  is  especially  evident  in  his  performances 
and  theatrical  installations.  In  addition  he  Is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  actual  activity  of  weaving.  About 
once  a  year  Boom  leads  a  weaving  project,  each  time 
with  a  different  weaver,  in  which  the  process  itself  Is 
all-important. 

Loes  van  der  Horst,  like  Harry  Boom,  was  not  trained 
in  textile  art.  Although  she  Is  concerned  with  the 
basic  structure  of  weaving,  it  is  not  the  primary  con- 
sideration in  her  work.  In  recent  years  she  has  used 
much  found  material  In  her  work,  her  special  interest 
being  its  ephemeral  and  dynamic  aspect.  In  her  de- 
signs for  architectural  environments,  she  researches 
the  tension  of  thread  in  tentlike  structures. 

Herman  Scholten  most  consistently  carries  on  the 
prewar  traditions  of  the  Bauhaus  and  De  StIjI.  With 


his  perfect  mastery  of  weaving  techniques  he  has 
found  a  synthesis  between  the  woven  plane  and 
architecture,  unifying  the  elements  of  an  architectural 
surrounding  through  the  forms  and  colors  of  his 
tapestries. 

In  addition  to  the  part-time  teaching  assignments 
that  all  of  the  exhibitors  have,  most  of  them  regularly 
undertake  commissioned  work.  In  the  last  ten  years 
true  collaboration — albeit  on  a  small  scale — between 
architects  and  textile  artists  became  possible  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  particular  the  PTT,  the  Dutch  post 
and  telecommunications  services,  has  played  a 
stimulating  role  as  a  commissioning  body,  and  in 
addition  the  Ministry  of  Culture  has  enabled  special 
commissions  to  be  executed  for  their  traveling  exhi- 
bitions, which  are  compiled  by  various  groups  of 
experts.  Several  business  enterprises  and  banks 
have  also  regularly  sought  the  participation  of  artists 
in  recent  years.  Collaboration  with  all  these  groups 
has  required  lengthy  and  often  difficult  preparatory 
discussions,  with  especially  heavy  demands  being 
made  on  the  artists'  business  and  negotiating  skills 
for  both  technique  and  public  relations.  For  some  of 
the  artists  this  new  challenge  introduced  a  field  of 
tension  that  Inspired  new  forms  even  In  their  non- 
commissioned work. 

For  the  young  artists  currently  studying  at  the  vari- 
ous academies  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Second  World 
War  Is  not  a  reality.  They  have  a  universal  commit- 
ment, but  they  also  have  a  new  uncertainty  due  to 
the  increased  artistic  freedom  in  the  Western  world 
since  1968.  And  now,  suddenly,  they  are  being 
threatened  by  drastic  cuts  In  funding,  so  that  that 
same  freedom  Is  once  again  being  curtailed.  They 
are,  however,  less  concerned  than  their  predecessors 
with  the  question  of  whether  they  are  engaged  in  art 
or  In  applied  art,  and  they  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
and  more  stimulating  source  of  inspiration  than  the 
work  and  personalities  of  the  seven  artists  in  this 
exhibition.  As  Erika  Billeter  clearly  expressed  it  In  her 
essay  for  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition  Textiel 
Gebonden  {■\S82): 

"The  field  within  which  contemporary  textile  art 
manifests  itself  is  immeasurably  large.  There  is  good 
side  by  side  with  mediocre  and  bad.  Only  a  few  are 
talented  enough  to  adequately  realize  the  predomi- 
nant urge  for  artistic  expression  on  the  technical  and 
material  level.  The  true  pioneering  spirit  is  always 
rare.  The  history  of  modern  textile  art  is  written  by  a 
few  names  only;  only  a  few  have  truly  discovered 
the  secrets  of  soft  material,  of  fiber  and  thread,  Mag- 
dalena  Abakanowicz  once  quoted  Gombrowicz: 
'Literature?  No,  I'm  only  interested  in  certain 
writers. '  And  so,  in  this  brief  outline  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  oldest  art  of  mankind,  I  have  men- 
tioned a  few  names  only:  names  that  have  made 
history. " 

Llesbeth  Crommelin,  Curator  of  Applied  Arts, 
Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 
Translation  by  Ina  Rike 


Collection  of  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam. 


ESSAY 


The  Textile  Paradigm:  Contemporary  Art  Fabric  of  the  Netherlands  is  an  exhibition  of  the  woric  of 
seven  artists  of  the  Netherlands  whose  expression  has  its  roots  in  the  textile,  that  is,  in  loom- 
woven  cloth.  Although  the  work  of  each  of  these  artists  has  developed  out  of  the  constructed 
plane  of  cloth,  the  uniqueness  of  each  artist's  response  to  textile  through  years  of  development 
and  maturity  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  variety  of  forms. 


The  work  of  these  seven  artists — Herman  Scholten, 
Desiree  Scholten,  Loes  van  der  Horst,  Margot  Rolf, 
Madeleine  Bosscher,  Ria  Van  Eyk,  and  Harry  Boom — 
demonstrates  the  range  of  expression  in  textile  art 
made  in  the  Netherlands.  These  artists  are  all  distin- 
guished contributors  to  the  international  art  fabric 
movement,  and  their  work  has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly at  the  Biennale  Internationale  de  la  Tapis- 
serie  (International  Biennial  of  Tapestry)  at  Lausanne 
and  Lisbon,  as  well  as  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Frans  Hals  Museum  in  Haarlem,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the  National 
Museum  in  Kyoto.  Their  work  is  included  in  public 
and  private  collections  throughout  the  world. 

The  exhibition  of  important  contemporary  European 
textile  work  in  the  United  States  has  been  meager, 
with  only  three  substantial  exhibitions  held  in  the 
past  five  years.  The  Art  Fabric:  Mainstream,  a  land- 
mark exhibition  tracing  the  international  develop- 
ment of  art  fabric  over  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
premiered  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  1981.  This  exhibition — curated  by  Mildred 
Constantine,  former  Associate  Curator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  and  Design  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  Jack  Lenor  Larsen, 
author,  critic,  and  textile  designer — surveyed  innova- 
tive textile  work  from  Eastern  and  Western  Europe, 
the  Americas,  and  Japan  and  included  most  of  the 
artists  represented  in  The  Textile  Paradigm.  In  cover- 
ing such  a  vast  body  of  work,  the  exhibition  revealed 
the  complementary  validity  of  representing  unique 
national  and  individual  textile  expression  in  far 
greater  depth. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  survey  offered  by  The  Art 
Fabric:  Mainstream  there  were  also  two  comprehen- 
sive retrospective  exhibitions — one,  of  the  works  of 
Rumanian-born  Peter  and  Ritzi  Jacobi,  and  the  other, 
of  the  work  of  Magdalena  Abakanowicz  from  Poland. 
Both  exhibitions  had  extensive  exposure,  with  the 
work  of  these  Eastern  European  textile  artists  travel- 
ing to  museums,  art  centers,  universities,  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it 
was  with  profound  dedication  and  zeal  that  curator 
Mary  Jane  Jacob  developed  both  exhibitions,  first 
with  the  Jacobis  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in 
1981,  and  then  with  Abakanowicz  at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  in  Chicago  in  the  following  year 
Both  were  notable  accomplishments  as  solo  exhibi- 
tions but,  unfortunately,  by  their  very  nature  as  solo 
exhibitions  they  could  in  no  way  suggest  the  diver- 
sity of  textile  expression  abroad. 

The  Textile  Paradigm:  Contemporary  Art  Fabric  of 
the  Netherlands  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Western 


Europeans  in  order  to  balance  the  exposure  already 
accorded  to  the  Eastern  Europeans.  The  Jacobi  and 
Abakanowicz  exhibitions  represented  work  from 
Eastern  Europe  that  is  dramatically  grounded  in  the 
organic  nature  of  the  human  condition  and  shrouded 
in  the  mystery  of  primal  materials,  of  dark,  visceral 
forms  of  sisal,  jute,  and  animal  hair  The  present 
exhibition  offers  a  variety  of  Dutch  work  that  is,  in 
contrast,  quieter,  stripped  to  the  bone,  reduced  but 
not  inhuman,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  free  inven- 
tion like  the  abstraction  inherent  in  music,  where 
form  is  the  product  of  freely  invented  systems 
of  notes. 

Abstract,  non-objective  form  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
contemporary  Dutch  textile.  Abstraction  in  the  purest 
sense  is  ingrained  in  the  psyche  of  the  Dutch  national 
character  through  the  church,  philosophy,  art,  and 
the  environment.  Sixteenth-century  Calvinism 
banished  representational  forms  in  religious  imagery 
in  the  belief  that  anthropomorphic  images  distract 
from  the  absolute  sanctity  of  God.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  Spinoza  taught  that  passions  and  the  exces- 
sive love  of  objects  were  spiritually  unhealthy,  and  in 
the  writings  of  this  Dutch  philosopher  the  De  StijI 
artists  found  reinforcement  for  the  development  of 
their  imagery  which,  rather  than  represent  any  par- 
ticular thing,  expresses  a  universal  and  harmonious 
relation  among  things.  For  centuries  the  Dutch  have 
struggled  to  dominate  nature,  to  take  land  from  the 
sea  and  inventively  shape  hundreds  of  square  miles 
into  rectangular  fields,  organized  forests,  and  straight 
roads.  The  geometry  and  precision  of  the  Dutch 
landscape  was  and  remains  highly  valued,  and  the 
De  StijI  artists  made  use  of  it  in  order  to  show,  in  a 
visual  language,  man's  ability  to  shape  nature  ac- 
cording to  his  will. 

In  1984,  Dutch  artists  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere 
affected  by  strong  cultural  traditions  and  by  the 
environment  in  which  they  live.  For  those  artists 
committed  to  the  textile,  the  right-angle  geometry  of 
loom-woven  cloth  is  the  fundamental  abstract  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  language  profoundly  non-objective  and 
one  in  which  all  representational  imagery  is  automat- 
ically transformed  into  the  stair-step  shapes  deter- 
mined by  a  vertical  warp  and  horizontal  weft.  For  the 
artists  represented  in  The  Textile  Paradigm,  including 
those  who  have  abandoned  the  loom,  the  spirit  of 
that  abstract  language  remains  intact.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  art  fabric  has  flourished  in  the  Netherlands 
more  than  in  any  other  country  in  Western  Europe.  In 
the  Netherlands  there  is  an  ideal  relation  between  a 
medium  inherently  abstract  and  a  national  attitude 
which  is  sympathetic  to  that  mode  of  expression. 


Herman  Scholten  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
Dean  of  contemporary  art  fabric  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  work  has  been  inspirational  to  nearly  a  genera- 
tion of  young  textile  artists  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  since  the  late  sixties.  It  is  ironic  that  an  artist 
of  Scholten's  stature  has  not  had  a  major  museum 
exhibition  in  the  United  States.  His  work  has  gained 
widespread  recognition  through  major  books,  period- 
icals, catalogs,  slides  circulated  by  art-school  net- 
works, and  numerous  corporate  commissions,  as 
well  as  through  his  representation  by  Ruth  Kauf- 
mann,  a  strong  advocate  of  contemporary  European 
textiles  until  the  closing  of  her  New  York  gallery  in 
1975.  Scholten's  work — along  with  that  of  Wil  Fruy- 
tier  and  most  of  the  artists  represented  in  The  Textile 
Paradigm — has  taken  an  important  stance  at  numer- 
ous Lausanne  Biennials.  His  work  has  been  seen 
alongside  the  work  of  Polish  fabric  artists  in  every 
Biennial  from  1965  through  1978.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  quiet  integrity  and  artistic  mastery  of  Scholten's 
work  was  overshadowed  by  the  theatrical  immediacy 
of  the  Polish  textiles,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is 
their  work,  rather  than  his,  that  has  been  carried  to 
the  Americas  many  times  in  the  past  decade? 

The  Institute  for  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Amsterdam,  re- 
named the  Gerrit  Rietveld  Academy  in  1968,  gave 
Herman  Scholten  his  first  training  in  textiles  and 
weaving.  Although  he  had  a  strong  interest  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  ceramics,  none  of  those  media 
seemed  so  natural  to  him  as  the  textile.  In  the  late 
1940s  the  Institute  was  steeped  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  De  StijI  movement,  as  attested  by  its  later  assum- 
ing a  name  in  honor  of  Rietveld,  a  primary  exponent 
of  De  StijI.  Scholten  thrived  in  this  environment.  It 
provided  him  with  the  foundation  for  a  personal 
vision  and  a  body  of  work  which  has  developed  with 
unswerving  dedication  to  the  textile  for  over  thirty 
years.  It  was  at  the  Institute  also  that  Scholten  met 
his  wife,  Desiree,  in  1948,  and  there,  too,  that  they 
convinced  Gerrit  Rietveld,  then  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
the  Institute,  to  design  the  house  in  which  they  still 
live  today. 

Scholten's  works  are  a  materialization  of  the  underly- 
ing order  and  spirit  of  the  textile.  His  surfaces  are  a 
magical  build-up  of  thick  and  thin  threads  which 
become  compact  around  the  vertical  warp  to  create 
sedimentary  surfaces  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  the 
formation  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Vierlcant  (Square) 
(1974)  reveals  a  surface  of  ever-changing,  granulated, 
chromatic  gradations  which  thicken  as  the  color 
darkens.  This  surface  swell  reinforces  the  illusion  of 
weight  at  edge,  providing  a  dynamic  imbalance. 
Scholten's  gradation  of  color  and  thickness  is  not 
merely  a  device  or  a  procedure,  but  rather  the  funda- 
mental outcome  of  the  layering  and  selective  cover- 
ing of  warp  and  weft  in  tapestry.  While  layers  of 
paint  lie  cosmetically  on  top  of  a  surface,  in  tapestry 
threads  are  layered  into  and  sequentially  across  the 
surface,  creating  its  thickness  and  physicality. 

Scholten  uses  his  surfaces  either  to  reinforce  or  to 
negate  the  contour  of  his  forms.  In  Driebogen  (Three 


Curves)  (1973)  the  hue  darkens  along  three  arcs  while 
the  grain  of  the  surface  radiates  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside  of  each,  so  that  color  and  grain  document 
the  path  and  movement  of  the  three  bent  planes. 
The  gradation  from  light  to  dark  creates  the  illusion 
of  depth,  as  the  arcs  push  and  curl  around  one 
another.  By  its  form  Driebogen  seems  to  imply  an 
extension  of  the  three  arcs  beyond  their  severed 
edges,  pushing  an  imaginary  plane  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  tapestry.  This  interplay  between 
the  tapestry  and  its  environment  is  evident  in  many 
of  Scholten's  works.  For  example,  while  the  shape  of 
Vierkant  en  Driehoek  (Square  and  Triangle)  (1982)  is 
static,  its  contained  surface  seems  to  be  only  part  of 
a  greater  whole,  a  tremendous  protoplasmic  mix 
which,  in  imagination,  could  fill  great  volumes  of 
space.  In  his  neoplastic  compositions  Mondrian  not 
only  defined  contained  areas  of  color,  but  implied  a 
similar  extension.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
Scholten  borrowed  from  Mondrian,  although  it  is 
possible  that  Mondrian  borrowed  from  the  textile, 
where  fields  of  pattern  and  color  so  often  push 
beyond  their  actual  boundaries. 

The  shape  of  Vierkant  en  Driehoek  seems  to  be  die- 
cut  out  of  a  surface  that  is  incommensurate  in  scale. 
The  direction  of  the  grain  of  this  surface  of  blended 
color  contradicts  the  geometry  of  the  overlapping 
square  and  triangle  that  is  revealed  by  their  clear 
contour.  Perceived  in  another  way,  the  square  and 
triangle  seem  to  have  melted  and  fused,  and  the 
combined  shape  to  have  become  a  container  for  the 
magnified  surface  in  flux.  Here,  as  in  many  of  his 
works,  Scholten  reveals  his  masterful  understanding 
of  the  natural  relation  between  the  scale  of  the  sur- 
face grain  and  the  overall  size  of  the  work.  In  Vierkant 
en  Driehoek  he  plays  with  that  relation  by  allowing 
the  surface  to  imply  an  extension  beyond  its  bound- 
aries, to  become  larger  than  life.  The  surface  itself  is 
amazing  in  the  way  charged  particles  of  red  seep 
through  a  thick,  blue  skin,  which  darkens  and  weighs 
heavily  at  the  bottom.  The  upper  reaches  show  bright 
yellows  and  reds  that  softly  blend  and  seem  as  if 
they  had  originally  been  submerged  in  blue,  and 
then  that  blue  had  been  drained. 

Scholten  has  always  had  an  interest  in  architecture, 
in  the  quality  of  the  space  a  building  defines  and, 
more  directly,  in  the  environment  in  which  his  work 
may  be  located.  Scholten's  textiles  are  most  often  of 
formidable  scale,  for  he  believes  that  they  need  to  be 
so  in  order  to  interact  with  the  space  they  inhabit 
rather  than  simply  adorn  it.  The  geometry  of  Schol- 
ten's work  is  parallel,  in  concept  and  in  reality,  to  the 
space  an  architect  creates.  Twee  Rechthoeken,  Een 
Vierkant,  Nr  Drie  (Two  Rectangles,  One  Square, 
Number  Three)  (1983),  for  example,  is  an  overlapping 
rectangle  and  square  carefully  related  to  the  struc- 
ture surrounding  it  in  order  to  provide  secure  visual 
bearing,  but  aligned  on  the  diagonal  so  as  to  create 
a  harmonious  tension  between  the  building  and 
the  work. 


Scholten  considers  his  work  to  be  typically  Dutch. 
That  may  be  true,  but  his  work  does  not  simply  re- 
flect De  StijI  or  related  Bauhaus  tenets.  Herman 
Scholten's  textiles  reveal,  rather,  the  character  of  a 
man  who  is  genuine  and  without  pretention,  princi- 
pled but  undogmatic:  an  artist  of  rare  integrity. 

Although  Herman  and  Desiree  Scholten  have  been  in 
collaboration  as  husband  and  wife  and  as  friends  for 
over  thirty  years,  the  work  of  each  has  maintained  a 
remarkably  distinct  character.  In  an  artistic  relation- 
ship that  may  be  viewed  as  symbiotic,  they  share  a 
common  educational  and  cultural  background  and  a 
profound  appreciation  for  one  another's  intent.  If 
Herman  is  motivated  by  a  striving  for  the  Platonic 
ideal,  Desiree  evolves  along  the  natural  lines  of  an 
Aristotelian:  she  works  from  the  heart. 

Desiree  Scholten  was  born  in  Indonesia.  She  moved 
to  Holland  and  began  to  study  painting  at  the  Royal 
Academy  at  The  Hague  in  1943.  She  then  went  to  the 
Institute  for  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Amsterdam  in  1948, 
when  It  became  evident  that  for  her  the  textile  held 
greater  expressive  possibilities.  As  it  did  for  Herman 
Scholten,  and  for  Margot  Rolf  twenty  years  later,  the 
Institute  provided  a  lively  and  fertile  environment  for 
the  discovery  and  exchange  of  new  directions  in 
textile  art. 

Small  in  stature  but  overwhelmingly  energetic  in  her 
enthusiasm,  Desiree  Scholten  is  keenly  conscious  of 
the  real  world  in  which  we  live.  Outspoken  In  her 
concern  for  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  and 
caring  for  the  delicate  ecological  balance  which  the 
Netherlands  In  particular  must  maintain,  she  seems 
more  concerned  about  the  quality  of  our  future  exis- 
tence than  about  the  esoteric  Issues  of  art  academia. 
She  works  with  a  clear  textile  sensibility,  and  rather 
than  focus  attention  on  alignment  she  allows  for  the 
flow  of  materials  through  her  textiles.  In  the  early 
work  Coat  of  Joseph  (1962),  a  stair-step  geometric 
shape  seems  fractured,  disintegrating,  eroded  by  the 
tumultuous  woven  ground  which  surrounds  it.  Mix- 
tures of  threads  appear  to  be  weightlessly  carried 
through  open  space,  but  the  underlying  surface  re- 
veals an  overall  ribbing — the  structure  which  seems 
to  keep  the  thing  together.  Desiree  Scholten  uses 
textile  in  a  metaphorical  way.  She  speaks  of  a  guiding 
universal  Issue,  an  attempt  to  create  order  out  of 
chaos  or  at  least  to  establish  some  human  balance 
between  these  two  forces.  This  intent  is  not  an  un- 
common theme  in  modern  art,  and  is,  in  fact,  more 
often  than  not  a  cliche.  With  Desiree  Scholten,  how- 
ever, the  intent  is  genuine  and  profound,  the  person 
speaks  through  the  art  without  having  to  say  a  word. 

In  Luchtige  Omiijning  (Airy  Squares)  (1979)  and  in 
the  two  works  submitted  to  the  1978  International 
Exhibition  of  Miniature  Textiles  in  London,  Contour 
(1978)  and  Skyline  (1978),  Desiree  Scholten  is  persis- 
tent in  her  attempt  to  open  up  and  hint  at  what  lies 
between  the  two  directions  of  weaving,  that  is,  to 
reveal  what  lies  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
planes  of  the  structural  grid.  She  weaves  soft  and 
pliable  networks  in  which  spots  of  color  pulsate 


upward  and  across  and  the  void  between  directions 
poses  an  intentional  question.  In  Grijs  (Gray)  01974) 
and  Rode  Stippen  (Red  Dots)  (1976),  fields  of  loosely 
flowing  threads  of  cotton,  linen,  manila,  and  plastics 
flow  unfettered  by  structured  weft,  except  in  small 
woven  squares  which  punctuate  the  surface.  All 
these  works  ask  us  to  look  outside,  through,  or  inside 
what  is  actually  there  to  a  reality  beyond. 

Driehoeken  (Triangles)  (1981)  and  Rozen  (Roses) 
(1982)  are  two  of  the  most  imaginative  of  Desiree 
Scholten's  works  to  date.  They  transcend  the  mate- 
rial of  the  textile  to  reveal  its  subject  and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  show  the  magical  quality  of  her  lyrical 
and  expressionist  approach.  Rozen  has  the  feeling  of 
a  Persian  carpet  unleashed  from  the  confines  of 
enclosing  borders  and  classical  balance.  The  floral 
imagery  is  chopped  out  of  commercially  printed 
fabric  and  stitched  and  collaged  onto  the  strongly 
grained,  carpetlike  surface.  This  arabesque  composi- 
tion moves  rhythmically,  but  almost  chaotically,  with 
the  order  of  improvisational  jazz  rather  than  of  a 
Bach  suite.  Driehoeken,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  softer 
field  with  scattered  particles  of  debris  floating  across 
the  piled  surface.  Triangular  shapes  illusively  emerge 
from  within,  while  checkerboard  fragments  disperse 
above.  Both  of  these  works  make  us  reconsider  the 
source  of  the  ideas  in  pattern-field  painting,  for  it 
appears  that  their  compositions  were  ripped  out  of 
the  pages  of  textile  history. 

Unlike  the  Scholtens,  Loes  van  der  Horst  discovered 
the  potential  of  textile  well  along  in  her  career  as  a 
painter  and  drawer.  Van  der  Horst  was  nurtured  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  arts  were  a  part  of  everyday 
life.  She  seems  the  hybrid  offspring  of  a  sculptor 
father,  trained  in  the  classic,  academic  tradition  of 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  a  weaver  mother  who 
produced  beautiful  lengths  of  linen  and  silk  cloth.  As 
a  young  girl  van  der  Horst  went  to  Vienna,  where 
she  lived  with  her  grandparents  and  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Applied  Arts.  There  she  spent  several 
years  in  a  foundation  program  in  drawing,  color,  and 
design,  which  ended  abruptly  in  1938  with  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Austria.  Unable  to  complete  her  studies 
in  Vienna,  van  der  Horst  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  she  attended  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  The 
Hague.  For  three  years  she  studied  painting,  drawing, 
and  the  graphic  arts,  completing  her  studies  in  1940. 
It  was  not  until  more  than  a  decade  later,  while  rais- 
ing a  family  and  continuing  to  pursue  her  art,  that 
she  was  given  a  small  loom  by  her  mother.  As  her 
family  continued  to  grow  throughout  the  fifties,  so 
did  her  varied  interests  in  art,  with  a  real  fruition  in 
her  textile  work  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 
At  that  point  her  work  first  gained  recognition  from 
major  museums  throughout  the  Netherlands  and, 
later,  abroad.  Van  der  Horst  lives  in  Amsterdam  with 
her  husband,  a  dramaturge  for  the  Apple  Repertory 
Company  in  The  Hague. 

From  the  beginning,  van  der  Horst's  approach  to  the 
textile  was  governed  by  the  mentality  of  an  already 
mature  working  artist.  She  had  no  illusions  of  having 
her  work  become  a  painterly  tapestry  aesthetic.  First 


on  the  loom  and  later  with  canvas,  paper,  and  wood, 
her  single-minded  intention  was  to  reveal  the  unique 
plastic  quality  of  cloth.  She  speaks  of  a  power,  a 
volatility,  of  form  inherent  in  the  flat,  pliable  textile. 
Her  materials,  often  coarse  polyethylene  plastic, 
provided  what  she  refers  to  as  "the  anatomy  of  a 
weaving."  Wie  Heeft  Er  In  Mijn  Bed  Geslapen  (Who 
Has  Been  Sleeping  in  My  Bed)  (1974)  reveals  a  distur- 
bance in  the  balance  of  tension  between  forces  usu- 
ally found  in  fabric  constructed  on  the  loom,  causing 
a  soft  swelling,  a  blister  in  the  central  field  of  the 
weaving.  The  translucent  polyethylene  threads  seem 
liquid  in  the  way  they  document  surface  movement 
and  distortion.  In  this  work,  as  in  many  of  her  weav- 
ings  of  the  mid-seventies,  the  fabric  becomes  a 
luminous  skin,  soft  and  sensual. 

The  work  of  Loes  van  der  Horst  is  not  created  by 
complex  technical  processes.  She  makes  intensive 
investigations  of  an  idea  through  drawings  and  mod- 
els of  single  and  multiple  folds  of  material  which 
transform  a  rectangular  plane  of  cloth  into  a  divided 
composition  of  front,  back,  and  several  overlapping 
planes.  In  Four  Marked  Roads  (1977)  she  uses  colored 
stripes  at  edges  for  the  express  purpose  of  reinforc- 
ing the  rectangular  divisioning  of  that  manipulated 
plane.  Each  of  the  four  colors  carries  the  eye  along  a 
path — up  and  over  with  yellow,  up  and  under  with 
green,  and  so  on.  This  deceptively  simple  puzzle 
leads  the  viewer  to  explore  the  textile  inside  and  out. 
A  related  work,  Geel Kleed  (Yellow  Cloth)  (1978),  is  a 
great  shining  bright  yellow  rectangle  draped  over  a 
stick.  There  are  several  ways  it  may  be  shown — for 
example,  draped  diagonally  or  in  a  three-part  fold — 
and  all  present  a  wide  range  of  related  triangles  and 
rectangles.  The  magic  in  the  simplicity  is  discovered 
with  the  realization  that  those  shapes  are  created 
only  by  the  edge  of  the  plane  as  it  divides  the  cloth. 
Both  these  works  encourage  ambivalent  interpreta- 
tions. To  a  cool,  intellectual  eye,  there  are  formal  and 
abstract  relationships  to  decipher  and  analyze,  while 
to  a  warmer,  more  emotional  eye,  the  works  are 
yielding,  imperfect,  and  human,  with  their  softly 
deviating  edge,  slightly  flawed  surface,  and  twist  of 
humor  where,  for  example,  a  yellow  cloth  may  be 
viewed  as  a  gargantuan  washcloth  hanging  on  a  rack. 

To  ask  the  value  of  weaving  a  length  of  cloth  in  order 
to  express  an  idea  has  become  a  supremely  rhetorical 
question  in  recent  times  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Although  aware  of  the  endless  debate,  Loes  van  der 
Horst  is  clear  when  she  says  that  her  domain  is  not 
thread,  but  rather  the  plane.  She  is  acutely  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  an  idea  through  the 
exaggerated  amount  of  time  and  technical  control 
required  to  produce  a  textile  on  a  loom.  She  also 
believes  that  technical  virtuosity  promotes  novel 
effects  which  may  divert  and  undermine  the  potential 
for  more  meaningful  expression.  Although  her  mate- 
rials and  technology  have  been  simple  from  the 
start,  she  decided  to  abandon  the  loom  around  1980 
in  favor  of  a  more  direct  method  of  arriving  at  solu- 
tions to  textile  form. 


In  the  1980s  van  der  Horst  developed  a  provocative 
new  body  of  work,  using  canvas  impregnated  with 
paint,  brown  butcher  paper  softened  by  repeated 
crumbling,  sheet  plastic,  and  patent  leather.  The 
contours  of  her  forms  began  to  curve  and  relax  as 
she  turned  away  from  her  earlier  more  rectilinear 
format.  Boog  I  (Curve  I)  (1981)  is  a  canvas  painted  a 
different  color  on  either  side.  The  cloth  is  folded  in 
half  and  then  tightly  rolled,  with  the  two  corners  of 
one  end  nailed  to  an  arched  rattan  cane.  The  draped 
roll,  with  the  other  two  corners  of  the  original  canvas 
square  curved  downward,  mirrors  the  curve  of  its 
rattan  support.  Tension  on  the  support  Is  only  im- 
plied— the  real  weight  of  this  cloth  would  not  cause 
the  cane  to  bend.  The  two  different  colors  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  plane  create  the  illusion  of  two 
cloths,  since  a  simple  textile  itself  has  no  total  differ- 
ence in  color  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Van  der  Horst  has  recently  become  more  Interpretive 
and  lyrical  in  her  work  and  seems  interested  In  creat- 
ing a  greater  sense  of  reality  than  in  the  past.  In 
Boog  I  she  demonstrated  an  interest  In  a  simple 
ambiguity,  where  on  first  observation  there  appears 
to  be  two  cloths  rolled  together,  when  in  fact  there  is 
only  one.  Van  der  Horst  continues  to  reveal  that  early 
spirit  of  free  invention,  but  with  an  even  greater 
degree  of  the  discipline  and  firm  direction  that  have 
always  been  evident  In  her  work.  Grijzen  en  Witten 
(Grays  and  Whites)  (1981)  consists  of  a  family  of 
eight  leaning  T  shapes,  opening  onto  and  facing  the 
wall.  This  is  one  of  van  der  Horst's  most  sculptural 
works.  Here  the  wall  is  no  longer  simply  a  place  to 
hang  work,  but  a  surface  plane  toward  which  each  of 
the  figures  gently  leans  for  support  and  sculptural 
bearing.  The  tall  forms,  ranging  up  to  eleven  feet  in 
height,  are  solemn  figures  of  darkened  fabric  draped 
over  single  wooden  spines.  Van  der  Horst  reinforces 
variations  in  scale  by  changes  In  color:  the  forms 
grow  dark  as  they  grow  tall.  Grijzen  en  Witten  is  a 
versatile  work  that  may  be  shown  in  a  variety  of 
arrangements  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  space 
it  occupies. 

Van  der  Horst  clearly  differentiates  her  studio  work 
from  the  numerous  monumentally  scaled  commis- 
sioned projects  for  public  spaces  she  has  accom- 
plished over  the  past  fifteen  years.  These  commis- 
sions have  included  work  for  train  stations,  public 
parks,  corporate  and  government  buildings,  and 
other  colossal  spaces  which  provide  her  with  the 
opportunity  to  produce  work  on  a  scale  which  other- 
wise she  would  be  unlikely  to  accomplish  with  her 
own  resources.  The  Dutch  consider  spacious  living 
and  working  space  to  be  a  vital  luxury  but  also  a 
necessity  for  a  country  like  the  Netherlands  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  In  the  world.  Like 
many  Dutch  artists  van  der  Horst  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  develop  her  ideas  outside  the  confines 
of  an  often  limited  studio  space,  and  In  commis- 
sioned work  she  frequently  uses  forms  and  ideas 
which  have  evolved  from  her  studio  work. 


When  considering  a  commissioned  piece,  she  ac- 
cepts, as  an  occupational  necessity,  the  need  to  com- 
promise when  collaborating  with  architects  and 
engineers.  She  is  enthusiastic  about  working  within 
the  limitations  of  a  given  architectural  setting,  for 
those  limitations  temper  her  thinking  and  create  an 
important  balance  to  personal  inspiration.  Van  der 
Horst  is  intrigued  by  all  she  learns  in  dialogues  with 
the  professionals  who  assist  in  the  engineering, 
fabrication,  and  installation  of  her  large,  structurally 
complex  networks  and  her  delicate,  expansive, 
kitelike  forms.  For  her,  important  exchange  takes 
place,  not  only  with  those  who  belong  to  a  more 
scientific  world  than  hers,  but  also  with  the  even 
greater  number  of  people  who  will  experience  her 
unique  vision. 

While  van  der  Horst  has  moved  away  from  the  loom 
in  arriving  at  solutions  to  textile  form,  Margot  Rolf  is 
intent  on  discovering  the  meaning  of  textile  through 
the  process  of  hand  weaving.  Rather  than  weave  a 
picture  in  a  textile,  Margot  Rolf  makes  textile  itself 
the  subject  of  her  work.  In  her  early  education  at  de 
Uil,  the  Gobelin  tapestry  workshop  in  Amsterdam, 
she  soon  realized  that  picture-weaving  was  not  her 
special  interest,  and  discovered  that  weaving  utilita- 
rian cloth  for  upholstery  and  dress  fabric  was  a  great 
joy.  After  completing  a  one-year  program  at  the 
workshop  in  1963,  Rolf  set  up  a  commercial  weaving 
studio  in  Amsterdam,  where  she  turned  out  produc- 
tion lengths  of  fabric  for  a  regional  clientele.  Several 
years  of  impatience  at  the  occupational  necessity  of 
having  to  repeat  earlier  woven  designs  made  her 
realize  that  she  needed  to  discover  new  possibilities 
for  her  work.  In  1967  she  entered  the  weaving  depart- 
ment of  the  Gerrit  Rietveld  Academy  in  Amsterdam 
to  study  textile  structures  and  drafting  with  Kitty 
van  der  MijII  Oekker  and  materials  and  color  with 
Grete  Neter,  both  of  whom  had  been  students  at  the 
Bauhaus.  Rolf  found  the  Academy  to  be  an  invigorat- 
ing environment  for  study,  and  she  flourished  there 
under  a  rigorous  and  challenging  curriculum  in  which 
there  was  an  intense  working  relation  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  In  1969,  while  still  studying  at  the 
Rietveld,  Rolf  saw  for  the  first  time  the  textile  works 
of  Wojciech  Sadley,  Magdalena  Abakanowicz,  Sheila 
Hicks,  and  Claire  Zeisler  at  an  exhibition  in  the 
Stedelijk  Museum  entitled  Perspectief  in  Textiel. 
Much  of  the  work,  especially  that  from  Poland,  took 
the  form  of  massive,  dark,  free-hanging  organic 
shapes  of  heavily  knotted  and  wrapped  sisal  and 
jute.  Work  of  this  kind  was  extremely  popular  at  that 
time,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  influence  on  a  number  of 
Dutch  textile  artists.  Although  Rolf  was  sympathetic 
to  that  expression,  she  had  strong  personal  reserva- 
tions. To  her  the  work  seemed  to  capitalize  on  a 
sense  of  foreboding  through  blatant  overscale  and 
melodramatic  use  of  materials.  The  exhibition  led 
Rolf  to  realize  even  more  clearly  what  her  own  work 
needed  to  be.  Graduating  from  the  Rietveld  in  1970, 
she  went  back  to  her  studio  to  work  and  later  began 
teaching  in  a  limited  way.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
than  in  1972  Rolf  studied  with  Trude  Guermonprez  in 


Holland  and  that  in  1975  she  was  a  Visiting  Artist  at 
the  Haystack  School  of  Crafts  in  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

Rolf  has  a  unique  feeling  for  the  organic  nature  of 
textile  structure.  She  is  sensitive  to  the  delicate 
tensile  relationships  among  threads  as  they  collec- 
tively respond  to  one  another  to  become  the  surface 
and  body  of  cloth.  In  CarAeffe/ (1974)  and  Kaleido- 
scope (1974),  each  luminous  thread  of  polyethylene 
monofilament  travels  a  path  of  open-and-closed 
construction  to  create  a  field  of  sensual  filagree  in 
low,  delicate  relief.  Rolf  works  like  an  architect  in 
building  her  textiles.  She  fully  comprehends  the 
means  of  construction  and,  having  a  fixed  vocabulary 
of  textile  structures  and  materials,  she  is  free  to 
develop  her  art  in  her  own  unique  way. 

The  late  seventies  brought  works  of  flat,  densely 
woven,  white  linen  grounds,  pierced  by  intermittent 
particles  of  saturated  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green.  In 
the  series  2-1,  2-11,  2-III  (1978),  colored  lines  of  thread 
actively  push  their  way  over,  under,  and  through  the 
spacious  white  matrix  to  create  atmospheres  of 
varying  densities.  The  flecks  of  color  intermix  from 
selvage  to  selvage  and  from  bottom  to  top.  The 
clean,  white,  tactile  ground,  about  six  feet  square, 
becomes  a  contained  space  through  which  there 
runs  a  cosmic  criss-cross. 

Rolf  works  in  an  introverted  way  and  with  fierce 
obsession.  She  consciously  defines  a  rigid  set  of 
boundaries  for  a  work,  but  within  those  limitations 
she  creates  an  expression,  a  textile  imagery,  that 
borders  on  the  sublime.  Between  1979  and  1982,  Rolf 
wove  seventy-two  linen  towels,  in  three  series  of 
twenty-four  each,  which  required  a  year  for  the  weav- 
ing and  an  even  longer  time  beforehand  to  resolve 
the  idea.  In  this  most  provocative  body  of  work,  the 
viewer  may  infer  that  the  process  itself  became  a 
mesmerizing  personal  ritual.  Time  marks  the  produc- 
tion of  each  unit-length  of  cloth,  and  the  time  spent 
in  anticipation  borders  on  the  irrational.  The  result  of 
that  effort,  Uitgaande  van  Vier  Kleuren,  XXXVII, 
XXXVIII,  XXXIX  (Starting  from  4  Colors  XXXVII, 
XXXVIII,  XXXIX),  was  exhibited  in  November  of  1983 
in  a  solo  exhibition  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum  in 
Amsterdam.  The  seventy-two  towels  hung  in  series 
and  patterned  the  wall  in  horizontal  rows  in  such  a 
way  that  the  installation  itself  became  the  textile 
metaphor.  There  is  a  fascinating  ambivalence  in 
perception  here,  between  a  formal  serial  composition 
in  which  each  related  towel  stands  as  an  isolated, 
abstract,  woven  drawing  and  an  elegant  set  of 
starched  dishwipes,  real  and  usable  objects  that 
refer  to  their  obvious  function.  The  patterning  of  the 
towels,  each  related  to  the  other  through  the  logical 
arrangement  of  wide  and  narrow  four-color  bands 
criss-crossing  the  white  linen  ground,  diminishes  the 
sense  we  have  of  their  being  mere  objects.  The  over- 
all effect  of  the  installation  is  ethereal,  with  soft  linen 
squares  floating  horizontally  across  the  expansive 
walls  of  the  gallery  space.  Close  up,  one  sees  a  mag- 
nificent square  of  subtly  buckled  linen  cloth,  with 
each  ingrained  colored  stripe  slightly  wavering  as  it 


documents  the  inherent  plastic  quality  of  the  textile. 
The  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  of  the  twill  stripes 
are  softened  by  their  physical  interweaving  with  the 
white  ground,  except  in  the  saturated  blocks,  where 
a  color  crosses  itself  or  crosses  another  color  to 
create  a  rich  transparent  mix. 

Like  Margot  Rolf,  Madeleine  Bosscher  came  to  de- 
velop work  in  art  fabric  through  an  early  interest  In 
functional  woven  cloth.  Madeleine  Bosscher  attended 
the  Academy  of  Industrial  Design  in  Eindhoven  from 
1960  to  1963,  where  she  concentrated  in  fabric  design 
and  textiles.  Her  goal  upon  completion  of  her  studies 
was  to  find  employment  in  a  commercial  design 
studio  in  the  Netherlands.  She  accomplished  this 
goal,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  The  Netherlands, 
along  with  many  other  Western  European  countries, 
suffered  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  textile  industry 
during  the  past  quarter-century.  With  the  job  market 
in  textiles  practically  dried  up,  Bosscher  had  to  find 
other  means  of  support,  including  teaching,  but 
continued  to  work  in  fabric  in  her  own  studio. 
Bosscher  is  extremely  casual  in  her  attitude  toward 
art,  art  fabric,  and  applied  textile  design,  admitting 
that  had  fate  provided  her  with  a  good  opportunity 
to  work  in  commercial  design,  her  love  and  sensitiv- 
ity to  fabric  could  easily  have  been  channeled  in 
that  direction. 

Bosscher  is  adamant  in  her  determination  not  to 
speak  or  write  about  the  approach,  influences,  or 
content  of  her  work;  she  believes  that  she  would 
have  no  need  to  make  art  if  she  had  the  words  to 
describe.  Although  her  work  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Biennial  in  Lausanne,  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  The  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Bosscher  remains 
aloof  from  gallery  and  museum  exhibitions  and 
shows  no  interest  in  self-promotion.  Her  interest  in 
art  ranges  in  fields  as  widely  divergent  as  Japanese 
handmade  paper,  nineteenth-century  French  Impres- 
sionist painting,  and  the  new  work  of  Italian  expres- 
sionist Sandro  Chia. 

Bosscher  lives  with  her  husband  in  an  idyllic  setting 
in  the  country  outside  of  Breukelen.  They  have  a 
cottage  and  connected  studio,  a  luscious  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  all  settled  along  a  tree-shaded 
canal  that  must  be  crossed  by  a  small  boat  to  get  to 
their  house.  Bosscher  is  quiet,  sincere,  and  of  strong 
will,  a  woman  of  conviction  in  her  personal  expres- 
sion. She  thrives  on  the  making  of  art,  and  that  en- 
thusiasm motivates  her  life. 

The  use  of  light  as  an  artist's  material  came,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  with  non-objective  art.  Painters, 
sculptors,  tapestry  weavers,  printmakers,  and  the 
like  have  all  rendered  the  quality  of  reflected  light  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  for  centuries,  and  artists 
have  always  been  passionate  in  their  need  to  study 
light  and  capitalize  on  the  way  it  illuminates  the 
environment.  Madeleine  Bosscher's  luminous  reliefs 
of  the  early  1970s  all  deal  with  the  play  of  light  across 
a  knotted-pile  surface  of  transparent  polyethylene 
tubing.  In  Seven  Banen  (1973)  the  form  of  the  work  is 


minimal — seven  columns  hanging  edge  to  edge — in 
order  to  give  primacy  to  the  radiant  surface.  Light 
glistens  at  the  very  edge  of  the  surface  and  then 
softly  grays  in  the  depth  of  pile  and  In  the  furrowed 
recesses  between  each  column.  The  work  Is  large, 
about  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  and  provides  an  expan- 
sive surface  on  which  to  capture  light  from  various 
overhead  sources.  The  viewer  can  choose  to  pass 
through  the  field  and  be  enveloped  by  its  mass. 
Bosscher  constructed  many  related  works,  including 
Grijs  (Gray)  (1972),  which  uses  gray  opaque  P.V.C. 
plastic  but  transmits  a  very  different  quality  of  light. 
In  this  work  the  pile  surface  runs  from  dark  into 
black,  but  the  edge  of  the  surface  shines  white,  at 
times,  against  the  dark  textured  ground. 

In  Van  Vodden  (Made  of  Rags)  (1977)  Bosscher  has 
woven  a  myriad  of  colored  cotton  squares,  stacked 
in  horizontal  rows,  to  create  a  soft,  pliant  surface 
which  is  the  unique  product  of  the  fabric  edge.  The 
surface  is  thick  and  opaque,  but  yielding,  with  subtle 
interstices  scattered  throughout.  Blues  and  varying 
hues  of  orange-brown  softly  stain  the  overall  field  in 
an  indeterminate  mixture. 

In  the  1980s,  Bosscher  moved  away  from  loom-con- 
structed surfaces  to  blocks  or  tiles  of  shredded  cotton 
cloth  cast  in  square  molds,  using  wallpaper-paste  as 
a  binder  The  works  vary  dramatically  in  scale  from 
two  feet  square  and  several  Inches  thick  to  ten  by 
sixteen  feet  in  a  work  entitled  Tableaus  van  Geperst 
Textiel  {^982).  In  smaller  works,  such  as  Granito  (1980) 
and  Met  Geel  (With  Yellow)  (1980),  the  surface  Is 
understood  to  be  that  substance  which  seems  to 
have  worked  its  way  to  the  top,  to  edges,  and  to  the 
back.  There  is  a  strong  sense  of  contained  mass, 
formerly  active  and  tumultuous,  but  now  frozen — a 
document  contained  in  a  thick  block.  These  works 
challenge  the  sense  of  weight  they  imply.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Granito  which,  with  Its  dark  color, 
seems  to  weigh  like  lead  while  it  is  actually  feather 
light.  This  recent  work  of  Madeleine  Bosscher 
exemplifies  the  attraction  many  feel  for  work  In 
textile:  its  surface  is  physical,  real,  and  it  breathes 
from  the  inside  out. 

Although  both  Madeleine  Bosscher  and  Ria  Van  Eyk 
have  worked  with  textile  ideas  through  mixed  media, 
for  Van  Eyk  the  principal  obsession  has  been  to  reveal 
the  fundamental  vocabulary  of  textile  structures. 
Since  1959,  when  she  completed  her  studies  at  the 
Academy  of  Industrial  Design  in  Eindhoven,  Van  Eyk 
has  developed  an  exhaustive  range  of  textile  compo- 
sitions in  weaving,  prints  on  paper,  drawing,  painting 
and,  recently,  architectural  graphics.  Her  work  could 
easily,  however  inaccurately,  be  stereotyped  as  mini- 
mal art,  De  StijI,  unadulterated  Dutch,  cool,  scientific, 
or  calculated.  If  she  were  an  American  her  work 
would  unquestionably  be  associated  with  Anni  Al- 
bers  and  the  Bauhaus  aesthetic.  Ria  Van  Eyk's 
strength  lies  in  her  persistent,  passionate  desire  to 
define,  through  the  structure  of  woven  cloth,  a  set  of 
graphic  images  that  reveal  some  fundamental  truth 
about  the  nature  of  the  textile.  Over  the  past  twenty 


years  she  has  developed  her  work  in  logical  steps, 
driven  by  a  belief  in  basic  principles. 

Encouraged  by  her  father  to  pursue  a  practical  art, 
Ria  Van  Eyk  attended  the  Academy  of  Industrial 
Design  in  Eindhoven  from  1955  through  1959.  There 
she  studied  textile  design  in  an  environment  clearly 
Dutch  but  steeped  in  the  Bauhaus  educational  phi- 
losophy. She  may  have  preferred  to  attend  a  fine  arts 
academy,  however,  since  at  Eindhoven  Van  Eyk  con- 
sidered herself  a  painter — not  In  self-justification  of 
her  position  in  the  world  of  art,  but  rather  in  the 
special  way  the  Dutch  have  of  differentiating  free  art 
from  applied  art.  Van  Eyk  decided  early  that  her  own 
textiles  would  freely  represent  a  personal  aesthetic 
rather  than  continue  to  propose  practical  solutions 
to  the  industrial  design  problems  raised  by  the 
Academy.  After  Eindhoven  Van  Eyk  traveled  in  1960 
to  Denmark  and  Iceland  to  study  Scandinavian  de- 
sign and  culture  and  to  Turkey  to  observe  Islamic 
culture  and  art.  In  1978,  Van  Eyk  visited  the  United 
States,  where  she  studied  Southwest  Indian  art  and 
the  architecture  and  ornament  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

There  is  a  nearly  inconceivable  orderliness  in  the 
development  of  Ria  Van  Eyk's  work  over  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  is  as  if  she  had  arrived  at  a  master 
plan  in  the  early  years  and  then  followed  it  without 
hesitation,  each  new  work  building  on  the  preceding 
and  each  phase  of  development  a  logical  extension 
of  the  preceding  approach.  About  1965,  Van  Eyk 
began  a  series  of  weavings  and  accompanying 
graphics  which  explored  the  fundamental  language 
of  the  textile.  She  worked  with  the  checkerboard 
plain  weave  in  basket  and  twill  notations,  and  ex- 
panded, distorted,  and  enlarged  the  structural  sys- 
tems in  notations  on  paper  This  work  was  not  a 
mere  technical  drafting  of  the  structure  of  fabric,  but 
an  attempt  to  visualize  graphically  the  inherent 
figure-ground  relationships  In  weaving  In  a  study  of 
the  stair-step  twill,  pinwheel,  and  other  related  Im- 
ages in  a  rich  variety  of  matrixes  peculiar  to  the  tex- 
tile structure.  In  1971,  Van  Eyk  collaborated  with  a 
printmaker  on  a  limited  edition  entitled  Lovely 
Weaves.  Working  from  three  related  sets  of  woven 
structures  she  subjected  each  to  a  chosen  system 
which  changed  the  horizontal  and  vertical  so  as  to 
achieve  a  balanced  field  of  black  against  white.  The 
graphic  works  were  of  black,  dark  brown,  cream,  and 
white  inks  overlayed  In  twenty-four  permutations. 
The  products  of  this  method  were  not  arbitrary  geo- 
metric designs,  but  rather  a  complex  array  of  textile- 
based  compositions,  with  subtle  transparencies  and 
vivid  figure-ground  reversals. 

Diagonalen  in  Vierkant  (Diagonals  In  a  Square)  (1969) 
Is  a  triptych  weaving  In  black  and  white,  with  radiat- 
ing twill  lines  forming  chevron  and  diamond  shapes 
that  push,  with  perfect  consistency,  from  the  center 
outward  beyond  the  real  edge.  Although  this  work  is 
based  on  weaving's  fundamental  structure,  it  seems 
to  the  eye  to  be  more  than  simply  a  magnified  her- 
ringbone fabric:  it  appears  to  be  a  composition  sym- 
bolic of  the  universal  textile  surface. 


All  of  Van  Eyk's  early  work  was  the  foundation  and, 
indirectly,  a  palette  for  her  polychrome  tapestries 
from  the  late  seventies  to  the  present.  Bollen  Velden 
(Bulb  Fields)  (1978)  is  an  example  in  wool  of  Van 
Eyk's  recent  polychrome  tapestry.  In  this  work  the 
color  aggressively  pushes  and  pulls  the  viewer  in 
and  out  of  vertical  columns  of  graduated  rainbow 
hues,  with  an  activated  black  against  white  cross-cur- 
rent of  lines  floating  on  and  dipping  into  the  colored 
ground.  The  checkerboard  and  pin-striped  borders 
cap  the  complicated  field  above  and  below  to  divert 
the  attention  to  two  edges  of  the  picture  plane.  There 
is  a  close  affinity  between  Bollen  Velden  and  Ameri- 
can Navaho  Indian  blankets  of  the  late  eye-dazzler 
period,  in  which,  regardless  of  the  energy  of  the  field 
of  activity,  the  borders  usually  provide  a  visual  rest- 
ing place.  The  coarse  woolen  surface  of  Bollen  Velden 
strongly  suggests  a  blanket  or  carpet  for,  as  in  most 
textiles,  the  materials  of  which  It  is  made  bear  a  clear 
resemblance  to  those  of  familiar  domestic  objects. 
Van  Eyk's  use  of  color  In  Bollen  Velden  and  in  other 
recent  tapestries  such  as  Etudes  (1983)  is  muted  and 
unargumentative,  carefully  conceived  to  harmonize 
with  contemporary  interior  surroundings. 

As  with  most  of  the  artists  included  in  The  Textile 
Paradigm,  Van  Eyk  has  produced  major  commissions 
for  provincial,  corporate,  cultural,  and  academic 
institutions  throughout  the  Netherlands.  The  tradi- 
tion of  collaboration  between  artist  and  architect  in 
the  design  of  works  of  art  for  specific  public  spaces 
comes,  in  part,  from  the  De  StijI  commitment  to  the 
production  of  a  harmonious  environment  through  an 
exchange  of  ideas  among  artists  of  diverse  media. 
The  creation  of  an  aesthetically  balanced  composi- 
tion encompassing  the  entire  urban  environment 
was  an  important  goal  for  the  new  social  order  that 
the  De  StijI  artists  envisioned  In  1917.  As  early  as 
1916,  Theo  van  Doesburg  and  Bart  van  der  Leek  pro- 
duced, in  collaboration  with  architects,  stained-glass 
windows  and  color  schemes  to  highlight  the  forms 
of  buildings. 

Ria  Van  Eyk  has  accomplished  a  substantial  body  of 
work  in  architectural  textiles — often  called  monu- 
mental textiles  in  the  Netherlands — and  has  also 
used  her  textile  forms  as  design  for  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  paint  onto  interior  architectural  elements.  For 
a  project  commissioned  by  PGGM,  a  corporate  In- 
vestment firm  In  Zeist,  Van  Eyk  produced  nine  elon- 
gated vertical  tapestries  which  draw  the  viewer's 
attention  around  a  curved  wall  in  an  open  corridor 
space  that  connects  offices  and  conference  rooms. 
The  repeating  polychrome  tapestries,  with  their 
centered  checkerboard  horizontals,  reinforce  the 
movement  of  traffic  flow  along  this  curved  space. 
For  the  same  project  she  also  painted,  directly  on 
walls,  highly  saturated,  multi-colored,  patterned 
bands  on  a  diagonal.  Elsewhere  in  the  building  she 
painted  wall,  ceiling,  and  staircase  planes  so  as  to 
counter  the  severe  right-angle  geometry  of  the  build- 
ing's interior. 


The  most  ambiguous,  the  most  rebellious,  and  also 
the  youngest  of  the  artists  represented  in  The  Textile 
Paradigm,  Harry  Boom  studied  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  St.  Joost,  from  1963  through  1968,  with  a 
concentration  in  painting  and  drawing.  The  Academy 
had  no  curriculum  and  little  concern  for  textiles,  and 
Boom's  attraction  to  the  medium  came  through  the 
materials  he  was  exploring  in  the  development  of 
mixed-media  assemblage.  At  the  Academy  he  also 
became  curious  about  tapestry  weaving  and  taught 
himself  the  rudimentary  techniques  on  a  simple 
frame  loom.  After  finishing  at  St.  Joost  in  1968,  Boom 
wanted  to  study  textiles  in  greater  depth  so  he  ap- 
plied to  work  with  the  textile  faculty,  including  Woj- 
ciech  Sadley,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  In  Warsaw, 
Poland.  Sadley  was  a  seminal  figure  in  the  renowned 
Warsaw  school  of  weaving,  and  his  work  had  a  par- 
ticular attraction  for  Boom.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  clear  relation  between  Sadley's  work  and 
Boom's;  in  both  there  are  often  ominous,  draped, 
dark-colored  forms  and  wildly  mixed  media,  includ- 
ing paint,  canvas,  thread,  steel,  fur,  tusk,  and  netting. 

Harry  Boom  lives,  with  impeccable  taste,  in  a  residen- 
tial area  In  Rotterdam,  yet  his  studio  is  located  a 
good  distance  away  in  the  bowels  of  the  industrial 
district.  He  weaves  refined,  labor-intensive  tapestries 
of  delicate  nuance,  yet  shows  as  his  primary  body  of 
work,  forms  which  are  spontaneous,  fragmentary, 
and  blatant.  Boom  considers  his  work  to  be  antitheti- 
cal to  the  harmonious,  structured,  and  sometimes 
cool,  intellectual  works  of  his  compatriots.  He  also 
considers  all  his  work  to  be  about  the  textile, 
whether  working  in  video,  clay,  performance,  or  in 
cloth,  wood,  and  paint.  Harry  Boom  makes  sense, 
especially  in  the  Netherlands  where  his  work  may 
represent  a  new  order;  his  work  is  a  sincere  product 
of  the  times. 

It  may  be  futile  to  speculate  on  the  more  literal 
iconogr,aphic  meaning  of  the  draped,  tied,  twisted 
shapes  of  black  painted  canvas  which  Harry  Boom 
presents  as  Atelier  Muur  #2  (Studio  Wall  II)  (1977). 
This  installation  work  poses  questions.  Are  the  scat- 
tered objects  simply  pure  abstractions,  dealing  only 
with  the  plasticity  of  fabric  in  shaping  series  of  am- 
biguous and  arbitrary  forms?  Its  showcase  installa- 
tion with  a  patterning  of  objects — each  Individually 
numbered — become  evidence,  or  else  a  collected 
sampling  of  parts,  developed  in  the  privacy  of  his 
studio  and  now  up  for  public  view.  The  viewer  Is  led 
around  the  expansive  wall  to  inspect,  compare,  and 
develop  relationships.  Some  seem  purely  abstract, 
but  others  bear  a  resemblance,  as  fabric  often  does, 
to  everyday  objects  like  draperies,  ties,  hammock,  or 
tent.  Is  it  a  narrative  which  needs  time  to  be  de- 
ciphered? Boom  seems  to  enjoy  the  controversy  and 
effectively  plays  with  our  sense  of  perception. 

Zander  T/'fe/ (Untitled)  (1982),  a  ballet-slipper  as- 
semblage, also  sets  up  a  tension  between  the  physi- 
cal reality  of  that  assemblage  and  a  subliminal  mes- 
sage. The  standing  figure  of  a  wooden  skeleton  is 
draped  in  cloth  painted  black,  laden  with  spent  ballet 


slippers,  ties  floating  down.  The  work  appears  per- 
verse, a  kind  of  modern  fetish,  but  as  the  fantasy 
dissolves,  its  materiality  brings  the  mind  back  to  that 
real  object  against  the  wall.  Boom  finds  it  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  specific  subject  matter  but  says  that 
his  work  mirrors  his  rather  passionate  and  romantic 
view  of  life. 

Harry  Boom's  work  demonstrates  his  marvelous 
sense  of  theater.  From  a  distance  and  in  photographs 
it  dazzles  with  seemingly  rich  Impasto  surfaces  and 
subtle  tonality.  And,  as  in  department-store  window 
displays,  up  close  the  thrill  of  heightened  reality 
gives  way  to  a  fascination  with  the  techniques  of 
Illusion.  Harry  Boom's  use  of  illusion  is  frequently 
enhanced  by  his  astute  placement  of  his  work  in 
environments  of  ramshackle  buildings  and  over- 
grown vegetation.  The  stage  Is  perfect,  and  the  work 
poised  in  an  intentionally  artful  way.  Boom  takes  the 
position  that  his  works  are  also  made  for  books  and 
catalogues  since  more  often  than  not  art  is  seen  In 
reproduction  rather  than  in  reality. 

Blackness  pervades  Boom's  work.  He  uses  the  color 
effectively,  often  to  make  void  a  surface  where  the 
viewer  is  persuaded  to  peer  through  the  darkness  to 
search  for  something  which  may  or  may  not  be  there. 
His  mentor  Sadley  and  other  Polish  textile  artists  use 
black  to  reinforce  the  rather  awful,  morbid  character 
of  their  work.  Boom  often  capitalizes  on  the  vivid 
and  dramatic  effect  on  contours  of  showing  black 
forms  against  pure  white  gallery  walls.  On  the  sur- 
face oi  Zander  Titel  (Untitled)  (1981),  a  triptych  as- 
semblage, black  paint  selectively  negates  areas  of 
the  uniform  floral  motif  of  commercially  printed 
cloth.  Some  mysterious  sense  of  what  has  been 
covered  up  remains  to  transform  an  ordinary  piece 
of  commercial  fabric  into  a  dramatic  presence. 

Certain  elements  of  Boom's  work  bear  a  strong  rela- 
tion to  the  Italian  Arte  Povera  movement  of  the  late 
1960s  subscribed  to  by  many  European  artists.  This 
movement  is  predicated  on  the  specific  power  of 
actual  materials,  actual  colors,  and  actual  space  and 
is  epitomized  by  the  aesthetic  that  anything  can  be 
an  art  medium  as  long  as  it  is  used  literally,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  process  rather  than  on  product. 
Arte  Povera  is  also  characterized  by  minimal  techni- 
cal sophistication  and  by  the  use  of  materials  of  little 
or  no  value.  It  Is  an  art  which  is  ephemeral  and  has 
no  obvious  market  value.  Arte  Povera  artists  were 
making  art  in  conflict  with  conventional  media  and 
were  aggressive  In  their  attempt  to  defy  categoriza- 
tion. Harry  Boom  works  within  the  framework  of 
many  of  these  Ideals,  but  selectively  uses  what  is 
appropriate  for  the  moment. 

Boom  is  a  prolific  artist  in  both  quantity  and  range  of 
expression.  For  Boam  Exposeert  de  Vishal  (Boom 
Exposes  the  Fish  Market)  (1981)  he  made  a  large 
Installation  at  the  renovated  historic  Haarlem  Fish 
Market,  which  now  serves  as  additional  exhibition 
space  for  the  Frans  Halsmuseum.  He  researched 
ancient  prints,  drawings,  and  nineteenth-century 


photographs,  showing  the  use  and  changing  en- 
vironment of  the  Maricet  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  modern  times.  He  installed  a  variety  of  two- 
and  three-dimensional  abstract  constructions 
that  expressed  his  ov\/n  reaction  to  the  recorded 
events,  objects,  and  imagined  atmosphere  of  the 
original  Market. 

In  the  past  two  years  Harry  Boom  has  been  a  Visiting 
Artist  at  the  Technical  University  of  Berlin,  West 
Germany,  where  he  is  building  ceramic  walls  and 
pillars  and  making  clay  carpets  and  related  compo- 
nents for  installation  works.  He  is  also  making  similar 
installations  at  Structuur  68,  an  experimental  clay 
workshop  in  The  Hague. 

The  Textile  Paradigm  reveals  the  stubborn,  indepen- 
dent aesthetic  of  seven  individuals  whose  art  speaks 
about  the  medium,  subject,  and  spirit  of  the  textile. 
Exposure  to  the  rapid  development  of  significant  art 
forms,  not  exclusively  textile,  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan  has  not  clouded 
the  personal  vision  of  the  artists  represented  here. 
Rather  than  grasp  any  particular  stylistic  tendency 
that  might  sweep  through  the  current  art  main- 
stream, these  Dutch  artists  have  acted  in  a  self-di- 
rected way  and  have  shown  the  courage  to  resist  the 
monotonous  homogenization  of  art.  The  work  of 
these  seven  artists  is  not  categorically  Dutch — as  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  exist  in  a  social, 
political,  or  cultural  vacuum — but  their  work  expres- 
ses the  need  to  realize  fundamental  form  clearly  and 
simply.  Their  work  is  about  the  textile,  a  phenome- 
non as  yet  inadequately  characterized  or  defined, 
and  being  work  of  rare  integrity  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  defining  that  form. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  textile  movement  in  the 
1950s,  the  contemporary  textile  has  suffered  from  a 
crisis  in  identity.  Beginning  with  weaving  and  fabric 
design,  the  medium  grew  to  call  itself  tapestry,  tex- 
tile art,  fiber  art,  art  fabric,  soft  work,  and  at  one 
point,  substantive  art.  The  textile  medium,  in  its 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  sacred  domain  of  the  fine- 
art  establishment,  searched  and  researched,  defined 
and  redefined  itself.  The  search  for  a  word  or  phrase 
to  define  this  phenomenon  accurately  is  symptoma- 
tic of  the  dizzying  and  bewildering  changes  many 
artists  experienced  as  the  medium  matured  out  of 
the  naivete  of  those  early  years. 

The  development  of  art  fabric  shows  certain  parallels 
with  the  evolution  of  mainstream  painting  and 
sculpture  since  1950.  As  modern  art  has  moved 
through  Abstract  Expressionism,  Pop,  Op,  New 
Realism,  Minimalism,  Conceptualism,  New  Image, 
New  Expressionism,  and  all  the  rest,  it  seems  that 
art  fabric  has  found  itself  several  years  out  of  syn- 
chronization, mimicking  art  issues  and  consequential 
forms  previously  established  and  producing  little 
work  which  could  be  considered  germinal.  In  1984 
the  textile  medium  is  on  the  verge  of  being  con- 
sumed by  Its  InabiHty  to  understand  its  own  unique 
essence.  When  art  fabric  finally  catches  up  with  art. 


the  medium  will  become  fully  sanctified,  homoge- 
nized, with  no  particular  identity  left  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  medium 
should  Isolate  itself  in  a  vacuum — an  impossibility  In 
any  event.  The  hope  of  salvation  may  lie  in  younger 
artists  who  may  have  the  courage  to  risk  following 
their  own  intuitions  rather  than  the  persuasive 
rhetoric  of  those  teachers,  critics,  and  writers  who 
are  pushing  the  medium  toward  a  final  validation. 
For  artists  attracted  to  fabric  as  a  means  of  visual 
expression,  the  hope  also  lies  in  that  length  of  cloth, 
that  is,  in  what  Loes  van  der  Horst  refers  to  as  the 
volatility  of  form  possessed  by  a  piece  of  textile. 

Warren  Seelig 

Professor  and  Area  Chairman, 
Fiber/Textile  Department 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art 


Harry 
BOOM 


Born  in  Rotterdam,  1945. 

EDUCATION 

Akademie  voor  Beeldende 
Kunsten  St.  Joost.  Breda, 
1963-68;  Akademie  Sztuk 
Pieknych,  Warsaw,  Poland, 
1968-69. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

•  indicates  one-person  exhibition 

1970  Museum  Swaensteijn,  Voorburg 

1971  Municipal  Museum,  Schiedam- 

"Salon  van  de  Maassteden," 
Municipal  Museum,  Schiedam 

"Werken  in  Textiel  II,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1972  Institute  of  Technology,  Delft- 
Municipal  Art  Gallery,  Hengelo- 

1973  "Contemporary  Dutch 
Weavers,"  The  Fruit  Market, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

"Rotterdammers  in  Textiel,  I  & 
II,"  De  Doelen,  Rotterdam  and 
Galerie  De  Rietstal,  Arnhem 

"Salon  van  de  Maassteden," 
Municipal  Museum,  Schiedam 

1974  "1st  International  Exhibition 
of  Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

"Kunst  uit  Rotterdam,"  De 
VIeeshal,  Middelburg 

Municipal  Museum  Princesse- 
hof,  Leeuwarden 

Municipal  Museum,  Schiedam- 

Pictura  Museum,  Dordrecht- 

"Variaties  in  Textiel,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Werken  in  Textiel  III,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1975  "Tweeerlei:  Harry  Boom  and 
Johan  van  Loon,"  traveling  ex- 
hibition presented  at  De  Beyerd, 
Breda,  Municipal  Museum, 
Dordrecht,  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Delft  and  Municipal 
Museum,  Arnhem.- 

1976  "Flags,  Banners  and  Kites," 
Allied  Arts  of  Seattle,  Seattle 
Center,  Washington 

Musee  Chateau  d'Annecy, 
France 

"2nd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 


"Textiel?"  Municipal  Museum 
Van  Reekum,  Apeldoorn 

1977  Galerie  De  Hoeve,  Venlo- 

Municipal  Gallery  De  Moriaan, 
's-Hertogenbosch- 

1978  "A  Monument  of  a  Moment," 
video  performance  with  textile 
sculpture,  Frans  Halsmuseum, 
Haarlem 

"Kunst  aan  Huis,"  Provinciehuis 
Zuid-Holland,  The  Hague 

"Rotterdam  in  Hamburg," 
Hamburger  Kunst  Verein, 
Hamburg,  West  Germany 

"Stofwisselingen,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

"Textielkunst  uit  Nederland," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  at  Muzea  Jindrichuv 
Hradec,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam. 

"Werkwijzen  in  Textiel," 
traveling  exhibition  in  Holland 
sponsored  by  the  Dutch  Minis- 
try of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs. 

1979  "Beeldmiddelen,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Textile  in  Progress," 
De  Doelen,  Rotterdam- 

1980  "De  Driehoek,"  De  Doelen, 
Rotterdam 

1981  "Boom  Exposeert  De  Vishal," 
De  Vishal,  Frans  Halsmuseum, 
Haarlem- 
Cooper/Lynn  Gallery,  New  York, 
New  York 

Kunstlerhaus  Bethanien,  Berlin, 
West  Germany 

"Textile  in  Progress," 
De  Doelen,  Rotterdam- 

1983    "Aquarelles,"  Grafiek  Centrum, 
Haarlem- 

"Harry  Boom  and  Diet 
Wiegman:  Sculptures," 
VIeeshal/Frans  Halsmuseum, 
Haarlem- 

"Het  Eigen  Verhaal,"  Lijnbaan- 
centrum,  Rotterdam 

Technical  University  of  Berlin, 
West  Germany- 

"10  Jaar  Keramisch  Werk- 
centrum  Heusden,"  traveling 
exhibition  presented  in  Tilburg, 
Schiedam  and  Leeuwarden. 


"Voorstelling  I,"  International 
Performance  Festival, 
Rotterdam 

"Voorstelling  II,"  Frans  Hals- 
museum, Haarlem 

SELECTED 
COLLECTIONS 

Bankgirocentrale,  Amsterdam 

City  of  Gouda 

City  of  Hengelo 

City  of  Rotterdam 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties.  The  Hague 

Frans  Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

Museum  of  Textile  Arts,  Tilburg 

Provinciehuis  Zuid-Holland, 
The  Hague 

Rotterdam  Art  Foundation 

PROJECTS 

1974-present 

Weaving  gobelin  tapestries  at 
the  Gobelin  Tapestry  Mill, 
Tilburg. 

1982    Installation  of  clay-works  and 
ceramics,  performance  at 
Keramisch  Werkcentrum, 
Heusden 

1 984    Clay  installation  at  "Structuur 
'68,"  The  Hague 

TEACHING 

1973    Akademie  voor  Kunst  en 
Industrie,  Enschede 

1977-present 

Academie  van  Beeldende 
Vorming,  Tilburg 

Lives  and  works  in  Rotterdam. 


Zonder  Titel 

1982 

Photo   Dick  Fredenks 


My  work  consists  of  a  coupling  of  associations  and  intimate  feelings  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say:  form  is 
life,  a  summation  of  experiences  that  is  constantly  being  sifted.  Composition  is  state  of  mind. 
Work  is  the  mirror  placed  outside  of  oneself.  Passion  is  expressed  in  daily  pursuits,  not  in  the 
work  itself 

My  work  consists  of  linking  associations  and  contrasts  in  architecture  and  Nature  with  fragments 
from  art  history  and  culture.  These  constantly  overflowing  sources  of  inspiration  form  the  basis 
of  my  work  and  life. 

To  do  and  to  be,  without  separation  or  pause. 


HARRY         BOOM 
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Atelier  Muur  #2 

1977 

Photo:  Dick  Fredenks 


Madeleine 
B  O  S  S  C  H 


E   R 


Born  in  Utrecht,  1942. 

EDUCATION 

Akademie  voor  Industriele 
Vormgeving,  Eindhoven, 
1960-63. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

1970  "Keuze  70,"  Noord-Brabant 
Museum,  Den  Bosch 

1971  "Atelier  9,"  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam 

Galerie  Het  Kapelhuis, 
Amersfoort 

"Werken  in  Textiel  II,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1972  "Nederlandse  Wandtapijten," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
bv  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  in  Katowice,  Lodz, 
and  Sopot,  Poland. 

1973  Galerie  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

La  Galieria  Christian  Stein, 
Turin,  Italy 

"6th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1974  "Variaties  in  Textiel,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Werken  in  Textiel  III,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1975  "Fifteen  Years/Galerie 
Nouvelles  Images,"  Galerie 
Nouvelles  Images,  The  Hague 

1976  "Kunst  aus  Utrecht,"  Museum 
Kubus,  Hannover,  West 
Germany 

"2nd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

"Structuur  in  Textiel,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam 

"Wall  Hangings:  The  New  Clas- 
sicism," Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York,  New  York 


1978  "Textielkunst  uit  Nederland," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  at  Muzea  Jindrichuv 
Hradec,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam. 

"3rd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

1979  "9th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1980  "Aanwinsten  '80,"  Galerie 
Lambert  Tegenbosch,  Heusden 

"Tien  in  Textiel,"  Galerie 
Nouvelles  Images,  The  Hague 

"Vormverandering,"  Galerie  Het 
Kapelhuis,  Amersfoort 

1 981  "The  Art  Fabric:  Mainstream," 
San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California 

University  of  Mexico  City, 
Mexico 

1982  "Textiel  Gebonden,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Werken  in  Textiel,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam 

SELECTED 
COLLECTIONS 

Ton  Berends,  Galerie  Nouvelles 
Images,  The  Hague 

Vance  E.  Kondon,  M.D.,  San 
Diego,  California 

Dr.  De  Goeie,  Benthuizen 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties.  The  Hague 

Museo  Universitario  De  Ciencias 
Y  Arte,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Museum  voor  Hedendaagse 
Kunsf,  Utrecht 

PTX  Dienst  voor  Esthetische 
Vormgeving,  The  Hague 

Benno  Premsela,  Amsterdam 

Desiree  Scholten,  Baambrugge 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

D.  Van  Schalkwijk,  Amsterdam 


COMMISSIONS 

1972    Assurance  Company  Concordia, 
Utrecht 

St.  Antoniushove  Hospital, 
Leidschendam 

1979    Provinciehuis  Noord-Brabant, 
Den  Bosch 

Stedelijk  Conservatorium, 
Zwolle 

1981  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  of 
The  Netherlands 

1982  Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs 

1984    Buurthuis  Willibrordusstraat. 
Utrecht 

Rabobank,  Utrecht 


Gekleurde  Knopen 

1979 

Photo:  Gerhard  Jaeger 


TEACHING 

1964-71 

Bilthoven  High  School 

1971 -present 

Center  for  Creative  Develop- 
ment "de  Hof,"  Amersfoort 

1980-present 

Academie  van  Beeldende 
Vorming,  Tilburg 

1981-82 

Koninklijke  Academie  van 
Beeldende  Kunsten,  The  Hague 

Lives  and  works  in  Breukelen. 


MADELEINE         BOSSCHER 


Van  Vodden 


1977 

Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Anist 


M  a    r   g   0   t 
ROLF 


Born  in  Amsterdam,  1940. 

EDUCATION 

Studio  for  tapestry  weaving, 
"de  Uil,"  Amsterdam,  1962; 
Gerrit  Rietveld  Academie, 
Amsterdam,  Weaving  Depart- 
ment, studied  with  Kitty  van  der 
MijII  Del<l<er,  1967-70;  Summer 
seminar  training  with  Jolanta 
Owidzl<a  and  Hanna  Czajkow- 
ska,  Bakkeveen,  1970;  Summer 
seminar  training  with  Trude 
Guermonprez,  Bergen,  1972. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

■  indicates  one-person  exhibition 

1972    Kunstring  Haaksbergen, 
Haaksbergen- 

1974    "Variaties  in  Textiel,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Werken  in  Textiel  III,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1976  Galerie  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

1 977  "Atelier  14,"  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam 

"8th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

Singermuseum,  Laren- 

1978  Galerie  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

"Textielkunst  uit  Nederland," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  at  Muzea  Jindrichuv 
Hradec,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam. 

"3rd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 


"3rd  Textile  Triennial,' 
Poland 


Lodz, 


1979  "Moderne  HollandskTekstil- 
kunst  og  Glas,"  traveling  exhi- 
bition sponsored  by  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs/Visual  Arts 
Office  for  Abroad,  presented  in 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

"Feminin  Dialogue  79," 
UNESCO  Headquarters,  Paris 

1980  "Aspects  of  Emancipation," 
traveling  exhibition  in  Holland 
sponsored  by  the  Dutch  Minis- 
try of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs. 

"4th  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

Municipal  Museum,  Arnhem- 

1981  "4th  Textile  Triennial,"  Lodz, 
Poland 

Galerie  Philharmonie,  Luik, 
Belgium- 

"Textile  Art  '81,"  Neue  Galerie, 
Linz,  Austria 

"The  Art  Fabric:  Mainstream," 
San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California 

"Zeitgenossisches  Deutsch  und 
Niederlandisches  Kunsthand- 
werk,"  Museum  fiir  Kunsthand- 
werk,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  West 
Germany  and  Municipal 
Museum,  Arnhem 

1 982  Municipal  Gallery,  Luik,  Belgium 

1983  "BouclesSi  Noeuds,"  Municipal 
Gallery,  Namur,  Belgium 

"Margot  Rolf:  Veranderingen 
met  Vier  Kleuren  in  een  Reeks 
Doelen,"  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam- 

SELECTED 
COLLECTIONS 

Collection  of  the  Community  of 
Amsterdam 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties.  The  Hague 

Gemeentemuseum,  Arnhem 

Municipal  Museum  Van 
Reekum,  Apeldoorn 

Museo  Universitario  De  Ciencias 
Y  Arte,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Provinciehuis,  Haaksbergen 

Westnederland,  Delft 


AWARDS 

1969    First  prize  from  the  Dutch 

Society  of  Floor  Tapestry  Manu- 
facturers for  wall-to-wall 
tapestry  design 

1975    Grant  from  the  Dutch  Ministry 
of  Welfare,  Health  and  Cultural 
Affairs  for  travel-study  in  the 
U.S.A. 

TEACHING 

1970-74 

Taught  at  several  art  centers  in 
Holland 

1973-75 

Coordinator  for  Dutch  govern- 
ment program  in  Textile 
Education 

1975    Workshop  Instructor,  Haystack 
School  of  Crafts,  Deer  Isle, 
Maine 

1  974-present 

Gerrit  Rietveld  Academie, 
Amsterdam 

Lives  and  works  in  Amsterdam. 
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Uitgaande  van  Vier  Kleuren  XXXVIII, 
nr24 

1982 

Photo  Counesy  of  the  Artist 


I  enjoy  differences  in  structures  that  are  subtle.  Perhaps  this  is  an  influence  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape. People  say  that  it's  just  flat,  but  I  think  it  is  full  of  high  and  low  elements. 

Water  surrounds  us:  ditches,  waterways,  canals,  lakes  and  the  sea.  They  all  have  different  water 
levels.  All  land  is  bound  by  dikes  varying  from  one  to  sixteen  yards.  Sometimes  you  see  three 
waterways  with  their  dikes  of  various  heights  in  one  neighborhood.  They  make  you  feel  safe  and 
secure.  The  other  part  of  the  landscape  is  the  sky.  The  horizon  is  low  and  the  sky  is  overwhelm- 
ingly grand.  You  feel  insignificant  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  you  belong  to  endless  space. 

As  an  architect  uses  sturdy  materials  to  build  houses,  I  am  using  flexible  materials  to  build  my 
weavings.  My  weaving  structures  are  my  buildings  and  neighborhoods  in  which  I  wander  and 
admire  the  view  of  heights,  depths  and  shadows. 

The  balance  between  horizontal  and  vertical  threads  can  be  influenced  by  changing  the  construc- 
tion and  materials.  It  is  amazing  how  powerful  a  weak,  thin,  frail  thread  can  become  when  you 
direct  it  in  a  special  way. 

I  compose  my  colors  in  the  same  way  I  construct  my  weavings.  Starting  with  green,  yellow,  red, 
blue  and  white  I  create  polychromatic  fields  with  different  structures  which  evoke  endless 
impressions. 

Holland  is  a  windy  country  near  the  sea.  Skies  change  very  quickly  from  bright  blue,  white  clouds 
to  very  heavy,  dramatic  grays.  A  view  from  a  window  changes  every  five  minutes  by  the  weather 
and  light.  Though  the  composition  is  still  the  same,  the  atmospheres  are  totally  different.  Con- 
templating my  work,  my  mind  wanders  and  I  remember  and  re-experience  landscapes,  seasons 
and  atmospheres. 
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Uitgaande  van  Vier  Kleuren  XXXVIII 

1981-82 

Photo  Counesy  of  the  Amsi 


D  e  s    i    r   e  e 

S  C  H  O  L  T   E 


N 


Born  in  Malang,  Indonesia,  1920. 

EDUCATION 

Koninklijke  Academie  van 
Beeldende  Kunsten,  The  Hague, 
1943;  Instituut  voor  Kunstnijver- 
heidsonderwijs  (later  named 
Gerrit  Rietveld  Academie), 
Amsterdam,  Weaving  Depart- 
ment, studied  with  Kitty  van  der 
MijII  Dekker,  1948-51. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

•  indicates  one-person  exhibition 

1965  "Ceramiek  in  de  Tuin,  Kleden 
aan  de  Wand,"  Gemeente- 
museum,  Arnhem  and 
Gemeentemuseum,  Dordrecht 

1966  Groninger  Museum  voor  Stad 
en  Lande,  Groningen 

1967  Municipal  Museum  Princesse- 
hof,  Leeuwarden 

"3rd  International  Biennial  of 
Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1968  Galerie  Net  Kapelhuis, 
Amersfoort 

"International  Exhibition  of 
Tapestry,"  Galerie  Na 
Betleskem,  Namesti,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

"Werken  in  Textiel  I,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1969  Klooster  Ter  Apel,  Ter  Apel 

1970  "Holandska  Soucasna  Keramika 
sklo  a  Tapiserie,"  Galerie  Na 
Betleskem  Namesti,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

1971  "Werken  in  Textiel  II,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1972  "Nederlandse  Wandtapijten," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Arts  Office  for 
Abroad,  presented  in  Katowice, 
Lodz  and  Sopot,  Poland. 

1974    "Werken  in  Textiel  III,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 


1975  Galerie  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

"7th  International  Biennial  of 
Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1976  "2nd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

"Structuur  in  Textiel,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam 

1977  "Desiree  Scholten/Herman 
Scholten,"  Museum  Boymans- 
van  Beuningen,  Rotterdam* 

1978  "Textielkunst  uit  Nederland," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  at  Muzea  Jindrichuv 
Hradec,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam. 

"3rd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

1979  "Moderne  Hollandsk  Tekstil- 
kunst  og  Glas,"  traveling  exhi- 
bition sponsored  by  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs/Visual  Arts 
Office  for  Abroad,  presented  in 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1981  "The  Art  Fabric:  Mainstream," 
San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California 

1 982  "Textiel  Gebonden,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

SELECTED 

COLLECTIONS 

g>     COMMISSIONS 

Amro  Bank,  Rotterdam 

Bleuland  Ziekenhuis,  Gouda 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties.  The  Hague 

Gemeente  Waterleidingen, 
Amsterdam 

Gewestelijk  Arbeidsbureau, 
Heerenveen 


Mobil  Oil  Corporation, 
Rotterdam 

Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam 

Provinciehuis  Gelderland, 
Arnhem 

PTT,  Dienst  voor  Esthetische 
Vormgeving,  The  Hague 

Rijksmuseum  Krbller-Muller, 
Otterlo 

Rijksuniversiteit,  Leiden 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdan 

Lives  and  works  in 
Baambrugge. 


Driehoeken 

1981 

Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Artist 


I  spent  the  first  years  of  my  life  with  my  parents  on  the  edge  of  a  jungle  on  the  Island  of  Banka  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  endless  stretches  of  beach  were  scattered  with  shells  and  creatures  cast 
ashore  by  waves,  and  clear  skies  reflected  infinite  depths. 

In  the  jungle,  on  the  beach,  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  Nature  offered  an  astounding  wealth  of  varia- 
tions In  form,  color  and  structure.  In  this  awe-inspiring  environment,  my  parents  taught  me  to  be 
alert,  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  I  learned  from  my  father  that  a  heartwarming  harmony  existed  in 
spite  of  and  inherent  in  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  Nature:  that  is,  the  consistent,  ordering  and 
organizing  concept. 

My  imagination  was  stimulated  by  this  environment!  Then,  after  years  of  being  exposed  to  the 
relentlessness  of  Nature,  I  found  myself  living  in  a  Dutch  town  where  people  believed  that  Nature 
could  be  forced  to  bend  to  their  will.  I  was  being  taught  culture! 

I  never  found  the  mysterious  tension  of  that  remote  place  again.  In  my  new,  stark  surroundings  I 
became  listless.  Then,  I  discovered  that  only  /  could  alter  that  situation.  To  escape  the  constraints 
of  daily  routine,  I  found  a  means  of  expressing  myself  in  drawing.  Drawing  provided  an  outlet  for 
my  imagination  and  liberated  me  from  the  pressures  exerted  by  my  new  environment.  Years 
later,  I  felt  the  need  to  express  myself  through  the  use  of  textile  materials. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  showing  the  similarities  and  parallels  in  what  most  people  regard 
as  opposites.  Just  as  Nature  combines  and  brings  things  together,  I  try — with  a  diversity  of  mate- 
rials and  forms — to  arrive  at  a  coherent,  monochrome  structure. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  early  experiences  and  memories  of  the  tropics  have  shaped  my  way  of 
thinking,  feeling  and  working. 


DESIREE         SCHOLTEN 


Rozen 

1982 

Photo  Counesy  of  the  Artist 


He    r  m  a   n 
S  C  H  O 


L   T   E  N 


Born  in  Amsterdam,  1932. 

EDUCATION 

Instituut  voor  Kunstnijver- 
heidsonderwijs  (later  named 
Gerrit  Rietveld  Academie), 
Amsterdam,  Weaving  Depart- 
ment, studied  with  Kitty  van  der 
MijII  Dekker  and  Gerrit  Rietveld, 
1948-52. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

•  indicates  one-person  exhibition 

1965  "Ceramiek  in  de  Tuin,  Kleden 
aan  de  Wand,"  Gemeente- 
museum,  Arnhem  and 
Gemeentemuseum,  Dordrecht 

"2nd  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1966  Groninger  Museum  voor  Stad 
en  Lande,  Groningen 

1967  Municipal  Museum  Princesse- 
hof,  Leeuwarden 

"3rd  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1968  "International  Exhibition 
of  Tapestry,"  Galerie  Na 
Betleskem  Namesti,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

"Wall  Hangings,"  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York, 
New  York 

"Werken  in  Textiel  1,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1 969  "4th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

Klooster  Ter  Apel,  Ter  Apel 

1970  Charles  Forberg  Associates, 
New  York,  New  York 

"Holandska  Soucasna  Keramika 
Sklo  a  Tapiserie,"  Galerie  Na 
Betleskem  Namesti,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

Katonah  Gallery,  New  York, 
New  York 

Ruth  Kaufmann  Gallery,  New 
York,  New  York 

1971  "5th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

Ruth  Kaufmann  Gallery, 
New  York,  New  York 

"Werken  in  Textiel  II,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 


1972  Ruth  Kaufmann  Gallery, 
New  York,  New  York 

"Nederlandse  Wandtapijten," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  in  Katowice,  Lodz 
and  Sopot,  Poland. 

Lenore  Tawney's  Landmark 
House,  New  York,  New  York 

1973  "Fiber  Work  17,"  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity, Hempstead,  New  York 

Ruth  Kaufmann  Gallery, 
New  York,  New  York 

"6th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1974  "1st  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

Galerie  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam* 

"Werken  in  Textiel  III,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1976  "2nd  International  Exhibition  of 
Miniature  Textiles,"  British 
Crafts  Centre,  London 

1977  "Desiree  Scholten.'Herman 
Scholten,"  Museum  Boymans- 
van  Beuningen,  Rotterdam- 

1979  "ModerneHollandskTekstil- 
kunst  og  Glas,"  traveling  exhi- 
bition sponsored  by  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs/  Visual  Arts 
Office  for  Abroad,  presented  in 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1981  "The  Art  Fabric:  Mainstream," 
San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  California 

1982  "Textiel  Gebonden,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Werken  in  Textiel,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam 

SELECTED 

COLLECTIONS 

&     COMMISSIONS 

Bleuland  Ziekenhuis,  Gouda 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties,  The  Hague 

Dreyfus  Corporation,  New  York, 
New  York 


Friesland  Bank,  Leeuwarden 

Gebouw  Gemeentewater- 
leidingen,  Amsterdam 

Gebouw  Tweede  Kamer, 
The  Hague 

Gemeentelijk  Energiebedrijf, 
Centrale  Maasvlakte,  Rotterdam 

Groninger  Museum  voor  Stad 
en  Lande,  Groningen 

Ministerie  van  Onderwijs  en 
Wetenschappen,  The  Hague 

Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Rijswijk 

Philip  Morris  Holland, 
Bergen  Op  Zoom 

National  Life  Center,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

PTT,  Dienst  voor  Esthetische 
Vormgeving,  The  Hague 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  New  York 

Provinciehuis  Gelderland, 
Arnhem 

Provinciehuis  Noord-Brabant, 
's-Hertogenbosch 

Provinciehuis  Overijssel,  Zwolle 

Rabobank,  Utrecht 

Rijksbrandweeracademie, 
Schaarsbergen 

Rijksmuseum  Kroller-Muller, 
Otterlo 

Shell  Nederland,  Rotterdam 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

Watertransport  Maatschappij, 
Nieuwegein 

TEACHING 

1961-65 

Akademie  voor  Kunst  en 
Industrie,  Enschede 

1965-69 

Akademie  voor  Industriele 
Vormgeving,  Eindhoven 

1967-71 

Koninklijke  Academie  voor 
Kunst  en  Vormgeving, 
's-Hertogenbosch 

1971  -present 

Gerrit  Rietveld  Academie, 
Amsterdam 

Lives  and  works  in 
Baambrugge. 


Twee  Rechthoeken,  Een  Vierkant. 
Nr  Drie 

1983 

Photo  Counesy  of  the  Artist 


An  artist  is  sometimes  more  influenced  by  worl<  in  disciplines  other  than  his  own,  which  is  the 
case  with  me.  I  have  always  been  fascinated  by  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  by  architecture. 
I  listen  to  music  and  play  it  myself  (I  play  the  piano). 

In  the  beginning  of  my  career  I  liked  the  works  of  Fernand  Leger,  Robert  Delaunay,  Stanton  Mac- 
donald  Wright,  Alberto  Magnelli,  Piet  Mondrian  and  Bart  van  der  Leek.  Years  later,  I  found  myself 
in  the  works  of  American  artists  Frank  Stella  and  Ellsworth  Kelly.  Painting,  however,  could  not 
satisfy  me.  I  did  not  like  working  on  a  surface,  but  preferred  making  objects  proceeding  from  a 
point  of  construction. 

In  this  way,  weaving  served  my  needs  and  interests.  In  fact,  I  have  been  weaving  since  childhood, 
when  I  made  small  carpets.  It  is  strange  that  most  textile  art  does  not  inspire  me  the  way  painting 
and  sculpture  does,  though  traditional  textile  art  forms  and  ideas  (e.g.,  gobelins,  Lurcat,  etc.) 
have  influenced  me  in  the  positive  sense  that  I  did  not  like  them  and  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing better  with  my  weaving. 

My  work  is  always  related  to  space,  imaginary  or  concrete.  However,  my  commissioned  works 
made  for  particular  buildings  or  architecture  live  their  own  life  and  can  be  installed  in  different, 
suitable  locations. 

Weaving  may  seem  to  others  a  comparatively  unexciting  discipline  within  the  arts.  A  weaver 
must  work  many  hours  a  day  resolving  ideas  in  a  labor-intensive  craft.  For  me,  it  is  the  best  me- 
dium to  express  my  interests  in  and  love  for  art. 
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Gelijkzijdige  Driehoek 

1974 

Photo  Courtesy  of  Galene  Nouvelles 

Images,  The  Hague 
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DER        HORST 


Born  in  Noordwijk,  1919. 

EDUCATION 

Kunstgewerbeschule,  Vienna, 
Austria.  1935-38;  Koninklijite 
Academie  van  Beeldende 
Kunsten,  The  Hague,  diploma  in 
painting  and  graphic  art, 
1938-40. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

•  indicates  one-person  exhibition 

1968  "Werken  in  Textiel  I,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1 969  "4th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1970  Galerie  Balans,  Amsterdam 

1971  "5th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

"Werken  in  Textiel  II,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1972  "Nederlandse  Wandtapijten," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural 
Affairs/Visual  Arts  Office  for 
Abroad,  presented  in  Katowice, 
Lodz  and  Sopot,  Poland. 

1973  "Loes  van  der  Horst,"  Museum 
Fodor,  Amsterdam- 

Rijksmuseum  Kroller-Miiller, 
Otterlo 

"6th  International  Biennial  of 
Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

1974  Galerie  Anni  von  Mijhlenen, 
Bern,  Switzerland 

197  5    Galerie  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

"Sobering  &  Inslag,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

1976    "Fiber  Works  Europe-Japan," 
National  Museum,  Kyoto, 
Tokyo, Japan 

"Loes  van  der  Horst,"  Municipal 
Museum  Princessehof, 
Leeuwarden- 


1978    "Replyings,"  Galerie  Nouvelles 
Images,  The  Hague- 

"Textiel  als  Architectuur," 
Galerie  Badhuis,  Gorinchem 

"3rd  Triennial  of  Tapestry," 
Lodz,  Poland 

"Werkwijzen  in  Textiel," 
traveling  exhibition  in  Holland 
sponsored  by  the  Dutch  Minis- 
try of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs. 

1981  "Loes  van  der  Horst:  Objects 
and  Drawings,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam- 

"Textielkunst  '81,"  Linz,  Austria 

SEL    ECTED 
COLLECTIONS 

Belastingkantoor,  Rotterdam 

Bouwfonds  Nederlandse 
Gemeenten,  Hoevelaken 

Crematorium  Westgaarde, 
Amsterdam 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties.  The  Hague 

Mick  Eekhout,  Delft 

Frans  Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

Kettelaar  Family,  The  Hague 

Museo  Universitario  De  Ciencias 
Y  Arte,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

PTT,  Dienst  voor  Esthetische 
Vormgeving,  The  Hague 

Benno  Premsela,  Amsterdam 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

COMMISSIONS 

1982  "Licht  Velum,"  Rijksgebouwen- 
dienst  Belastinggebouw, 
Rotterdam 

1982-83 

"Tensegrity  Structure,"  Central 
Electricity  Plant,  Amsterdam 

1983  "Double  Velum,"  Dutch  Rail- 
ways station  at  Zaandam 

1983    "Wall  Object,"  Concert  Hall 
"Musis  Sacrum,"  Arnhem 


TEACHING 


Loes  van  der  Horst  has  been  a 
guest  lecturer  at  several  institu- 
tions in  Holland  and  abroad, 
among  them:  Akademie  voor 
Kunst  en  Industrie,  Enschede, 
Gerrit  Rietveld  Academie,  Am- 
sterdam, Koninklijke  Academie 
van  Beeldende  Kunsten,  The 
Hague,  Tokyo  National  Museum, 
as  well  as  art  teachers  schools 
in  Amsterdam,  Breda  and 
Rijswijk. 


Rode  Boog 

1983 

Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Artist 


If  I  were  able  to  tell  the  story  about  my  making  objects,  I  would  not  be  making  them  but  instead 
would  have  become  a  storyteller. 

My  awareness  of  the  impossibility  to  describe  the  world  of  color  and  form  in  words  prevents  me 
from  making  any  verbal  commentary  on  my  art.  Besides,  I  claim  the  liberty  to  change  and  develop 
my  insights. 

But,  what  I  can  say  is  this:  The  free  work  in  this  exhibition,  aside  from  its  independent  value,  is  a 
kind  of  nursery  stock.  My  commissioned  works  arise  from  this  nursery  stock  and  enable  me  to 
realize  on  a  larger  (and  sometimes  very  big)  scale  the  discoveries  I  make  in  my  free  work. 


LOES         VAN         DER         HORST 


Grijzen  en  Witten 
1981 

Photo:  Jan  en  Fridtjob  Versnel  Amsterdam 
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VAN        E  Y  K 


Born  in  Venio,  1938. 

EDUCATION 

Akademie  voor  Industriele 
Vormgeving,  Textile  Depart- 
ment, Eindhoven,  1955-59. 

SELECTED 
EXHIBITIONS 

•  indicates  one-person  exhibition 

1968    "Werken  in  Textiel  I,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1971  "Atelier  9,"  Stedelijk  Museum, 
Amsterdam 

"Werken  in  Textiel  II,"  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  Haarlem 

1972  "Nederlandse  Wandtapijten," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  in  Katowice,  Lodz 
and  Sopot,  Poland. 

1974    "5  Jaarlijkse,"  Van  Abbe- 
museum,  Eindhoven 

1977  "8th  International  Biennial 
of  Tapestry,"  Lausanne, 
Switzerland 

"Structuur  in  Textiel,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam 

1978  Municipal  Galerie  De  Moriaan, 
's-Hertogenbosch- 

"Textielkunst  uit  Nederland," 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs/ 
Visual  Arts  Office  for  Abroad, 
presented  at  Muzea  Jindrichuv 
Hradec,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Museum  Boymans-van 
Beuningen,  Rotterdam. 

"3rd  Triennial  of  Textiles," 
Lodz,  Poland 

1979  Groninger  Museum,  Groningen- 

"Moderne  Hollandsk  Tekstil- 
kunst  og  Glas,"  traveling  exhi- 
bition sponsored  by  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs/Visual  Arts 
Office  for  Abroad,  presented  in 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 


1981  Hengelose  Kunstzaal,  Hengelo- 

1982  "Textiel  Gebonden,"  traveling 
exhibition  in  Holland  sponsored 
by  the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare, Health  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

"Werken  in  Textiel,"  Stedelijk 
Museum,  Amsterdam 

"Textielkunst  '81,"  Linz, 
Austria 

SELECTED 
COLLECTIONS 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijks- 
collecties.  The  Hague 

Ostergotlands  Lans  Landsting, 
Linkoping,  Sweden 

PTT,  Dienst  voor  Esthetische 
Vormgeving,  The  Hague 

Provinciehuis  Noord-Brabant, 
's-Hertogenbosch 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Haarlem 

SELECTED 
COMMISSIONS 

1971&1978 

Provinciehuis  Noord-Brabant, 
's-Hertogenbosch 

19768.1983 

PTT,  Nijmegen,  Breda 

1978  Cultureel  Centrum,  Alkmaar 

1 979  PGGM  Office  Building,  Zeist 

1983    Philip  Morris  Holland, 
Bergen  Op  Zoom 

1983    Rijksuniversiteit,  Leiden 
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Bollen  Velden 

1978 

Photo  Courtesy  of  the  Artist 


TEACHING 

1963-64 

Akademie  voor  Industriele 
Vormgeving,  Eindhoven 

1964-67 

Werkkunstschule,  Krefeld, 
West  Germany 

1971  -present 

Akademie  voor  Kunst  en 
Vormgeving,  's-Hertogenbosch 

Lives  and  works  in  Goirle. 


RIA         VAN         EYK 


Lovely  Weaves 

1967 


Checklist  of  the 
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All  dimensions  are  given  in  inches  and  centimeters;  height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 
Except  where  noted,  all  works  of  art  have  been  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  participating  artists, 
illustrated  in  the  catalog. 
•  work  presented  in  Philadelphia  exhibition  only. 


Harry  Boom 

Atelier  Muur  #2  (Studio  Wall  #2) 

Mixed  fabric  and  acrylic  wall 

installation,  15  elements 

1977 

110  X  272  (280   '   690  cm) 

Zonder  Titel  (Untitled) 

Triptych:  wood,  cotton  and  acrylic 

1981 

63  X  205  X  2V3(160  «  520  ^  6  cm) 

Zonder  Titel  (Untitled) 

Cotton,  wood,  acrylic  and  ballet 

slippers 

1982 

90  X  67   X  16'/2  (228   -   170   ■   42  cm) 

Zonder  Titel  (Untitled) 

Wood,  cotton  and  baked  clay 

1982 

78%  X  57'/2  X  23'/2  (200  x  146  x  60 

cm) 


Madeleine  Bosscher 

Gekleurde  Knopen  (Colored 
Knots) 

Woven  cotton 

1979 

86^/2  X  86'/2  (220  X  220  cm) 

Stedelijk  Conservatonum,  Zwolle 

Granito  (Granito) 

Shredded  cotton  fabrics  with  wallpaper 

paste,  cast  in  block  tile 

1980 

23y2  X  23y2  X  3'/2  (60  x  60   -  9  cm) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

Grijs  (Gray) 

PVC  fabric,  Smyrna  knotted 

1972 

43y4  X  4374  (110   ■   110  cm) 

Benno  Premsela,  Amsterdam 

Met  Geel  (With  Yellow) 

Shredded  cotton  fabrics  with 

wallpaper  paste,  cast  in  block 

tile 

1980 

2372  X  2372  X  372  (60  x  60   ■   9  cm) 

Desiree  Scholten,  Baambrugge 


Van  Vodden  (Made  of  Rags) 

Woven  cotton  remnants 

1977 

61   X  61  (155  X  155  cm) 

Vance  E.  Kondon,  M.D.,  San  Diego, 

California 

Vierkantjes  (Small  Squares) 

Cotton  rag  and  cotton  filler, 

double  weave 

1976 

8672  X  59  (220  x  150  cm) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 


Margot  Rolf 

Uitgaande  van  Vier  Kleuren  1-2 
(Starting  From  Four  Colors,  1-2) 

Wool  and  linen 

1976 

35  X  75  (90  X  190  cm) 

Uitgaande  van  Vier  Kleuren, 
Reeks  2,  II 

(Starting  From  Four  Colors, 
Series  2,  II) 

Linen 

1978 

78%  X  78^/4  (200  X  200  cm) 

Uitgaande  van  Vier  Kleuren, 

XXXVIII 

(Starting  From  Four  Colors, 

XXXVIII) 

Linen,  24-piece  installation 

1981-82 

3172  X  31 72  each  (80  x  80  cm) 


Desiree  Scholten 

Driehoeken  (Triangles) 

Chenille,  cotton  ribbons,  wool, 

linen,  metalic  fibers,  weaving 

frotte 

1981 

4873  x  69  (123  x  175  cm) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T  Meijer, 

Baambrugge 


Grijs  (Gray) 

Plastic,  manila,  cotton,  wool, 

linen,  warplance 

1974 

64  X  74  (163  X  188  cm) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

Luchtige  Omiijning  (Airy  Outlines) 

Wool,  linen,  cotton  and  silk 

1979 

84%  X  116  (215  X  295  cm) 

Roze  (Rose) 

Cotton,  linen  and  wool 

1980 

2772  X  2772  (70  x  70  cm) 

Mrs  M.  A.  M.  Scholten,  Amsterdam 

Rozen  (Roses) 

Cotton  ribbons,  silk,  rayon,  linen 

and  wool,  woven  and  appliqued 

1982 

67  X  69  (170  X  175  cm) 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijkscollecties, 

The  Hague 


V 


Herman  Scholten 

Gelijkzijdige  Driehoek  (Equi- 
lateral Triangle) 

Woven  wool,  mixed  tapestry 

1974 

118   '   134  (300  X  340  cm) 

Galerie  Nouvelles  Images,  The  Hague 

Twee  Rechthoeken,  Een  Vier- 
kant,  Nr.  Drie 

(Two  Rectangles,  One  Square, 
Number  Three) 

Woven  wool,  mixed  tapestry 

1983 

89  X  106'/4(225  x  270  cm) 

Philip  Morris  Holland,  Bergen  Op  Zoom 

Vierkant  en  Driehoek  (Square  and 
Triangle) 

Woven  wool,  mixed  tapestry 

1982 

90'/2  X  90'/2  (230  <  230  cm) 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijkscollecties, 

The  Hague 

Vierkant  Rood-Wit  (Red-White 
Square) 

Woven  wool,  mixed  tapestry 

1974 

98'/2  X  98'/2   '   (250  x  250  cm) 

Benno  Premsela,  Amsterdam 


Loes  van  der  Horst 

Boog  I  (Curve  I) 

Canvas,  paint  and  cane 

1981 

19%  X  78y4  (50  X  200  cm) 

Four  Marked  Roads 

Polypropylene  and  sticl< 

1977 

43'/2  X  71  (108  X  180  cm) 

PTT,  Dienst  voor  Esthetische  Vorm- 

geving.  The  Hague 

Geel  Kleed  (Yellow  Cloth) 

Polypropylene  and  stick 

1978 

86y2  X  98'/2  (220   ^  250  cm) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 


Grijzen  en  Witten  (Grays  and 
Whites) 

Painted  cotton,  wood  and  bamboo; 

8  piece  installation 

1981 

Various  measurements,  ranging 

from  60-132   ■   36-48(152- 

335  '■  91-122  cm) 

Rode  Boog  (Red  Curve) 

Coated  polyester  cloth  and 

tonkin  cane 

1983 

78^/4  X  118  (200   <   300  cm) 

Wie  Heeft  Er  In  Mijn  Bed  Ge- 

slapen? 

(Who's  Been  Sleeping  in  My  Bed?) 

Polypropylene 

1974 

78y4  X  59(200   ^  150  cm) 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 


Ria  Van  Eyk 

Bollen  Velden  (Bulb  Fields) 

Woven  wool,  weft-tace  tapestry 

1978 

65%  X  65%  (167   -   167  cm) 

Etudes 

Woven  wool,  weft-face  tapestry 

1983 

6  strips:  80%  x  8  x  TA  each 

(205  X  20  x  6  cm) 

Lovely  Weaves 

Serigraph  series,  portfolio  of  24 

prints 

1967 

7'/2  X  7'/2  (19   <  19  cm)  each  print 

installation:  30   •   45(76   ■   114  cm) 

Monochroom  Blauw  (Mono- 
chrome Blue) 

Woven  wool,  weft-face  tapestry 

1980 

71    ■   71  (180   '   180  cm) 

Zonder  Titel  (Untitled) 

Woven  wool,  weft-face  tapestry 

1980 

71   X  71  (180   -   180  cm) 
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Lenders  to  the 
EXHIBITION 


Anni  Albers,  On  Designing  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Pellango  Press, 
J9S9) 

Anni  Albers,  On  Weaving  IMiddletown, 
Connecticut,  Wes/eyan  University 
Press,  1965). 

Atelier  9  (Amsterdam,  Stedelijk 
Museum,  1977). 

Maarten  Beks  and  Ton  Sipman,  Een 
Harnas  met  Een  Zachte  Voering  (Den 
Bosch,  Netlierlands,  Malmberg,  1983). 

Lloyd  W.  Benjamin,  III,  The  Art  of 
Designed  Environments  in  the  Nether- 
lands (Amsterdam,  Stichting  Kunst  en 
Bedri/f,  1983). 

Biennale  Internationale  de  la  Tapisserie, 
exhibition  catalogs  (Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, 1967,  1969,  1971,  1973,  1975,  1977, 
1979). 

Renee  Boffin,  "Margot  Rolf  "  Bijvoor- 
beeld,  August  1976,  pp.  4-8. 

Harry  Boom/Diet  Wiegman  (Haarlem, 
Netherlands,  Frans  Halsmuseum, 
1983). 

Boom  Exposeert  De  Vishal  (Haarlem, 
Netherlands,  Frans  Halsmuseum,  1981). 

Germane  Celant,  Arte  Povera  (New 
York,  Praeger  Publishers,  1969). 

Mildred  Constantine  and  Jack  Lenor 
Larsen,  Beyond  Craft;  The  Art  Fabric 
(New  York,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
Company,  1973). 

Mildred  Constantine  and  Jack  Lenor 
Larsen,  The  Art  Fabric:  Mainstream 
(New  York,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
Company,  1973). 

Liesbeth  Crommelin,  Loes  van  der 
Horst  (Amsterdam,  Fodor  Museum, 
1973) 

Bernardine  de  Neeve,  "The  Scholtens: 
Two  Artist-Weavers,  "  Craft  Horizons, 
January/February  1970,  pp.  24-29. 

Deliberate  Entanglements  (Los 
Angeles,  University  of  California,  1971). 

Irene  Emery,  The  Primary  Structures  of 
Fabrics,  An  Illustrated  Classification 
(Washington,  DC,  The  Textile 
Museum,  1966). 

Fiberworks  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  1977). 

May  Hobi/n  and  Jerven  Ober,  Textiel  in 
Beeld  (De  Bilt,  Netherlands,  Uitgeverij 
CantecleerB.V,  1974). 

International  Exhibition  of  Miniature 
Textiles,  exhibition  catalogs  (London, 
British  Crafts  Centre,  1974,  1976,  1978). 

Ritzi  &  Peter  Jacobi  (Detroit,  Michigan, 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  1981) 

Ruth  Kaufmann,  The  New  American 
Tapestry  (New  York,  Reinhold  Book 
Corporation,  1968). 


Andre  Kuenzi,  La  Nouvelle  Tapisserie 
(Geneva,  Switzerland,  Les  Editions  de 
Bonvent,  1973). 

Margot  Rolf:  Veranderingen  met  Vier 
Kleuren  in  Een  Reeks  Doeken  (Amster- 
dam, Stedelijk  Museum,  1983). 

Joseph  Masheck,  'The  Carpet 
Paradigm:  Critical  Prolegomena  to  a 
Theory  of  Flatness, "  Arts  Magazine, 
September  1976,  pp.  82-109. 

Moderne  Hollandsk  Tekstilkunst  Og 
Glas  (Amsterdam,  Ministry  of  Welfare, 
Health  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Visual  Arts 
Office  for  Abroad,  1979). 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Chica- 
go, Magdalena  Abakanowicz  (New 
York,  Abbeville  Press,  Publishers,  1982). 

Nederlandse  Wandtapijten  (Amster- 
dam, Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Visual  Arts  Office  for 
Abroad,  1972). 

Perspectief  in  Textiel  (Amsterdam, 
Stedelijk  Museum,  1969). 

George  Rickey,  Constructivism:  Origins 
and  Evolution  (New  York,  George 
Braziller  Press,  1967). 

Herman  Scholten  (Amsterdam,  Stede- 
lijk Museum,  1974). 

Soft-Art  (Zurich,  Switzerland,  Kunst- 
haus,  1979). 

Structuur  in  Textiel  (Amsterdam, 
Stedelijk  Museum,  1976). 

Textiel  Gebonden  (Amsterdam,  Minis- 
try of  Welfare,  Health  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  1982). 

Textiel  voor  Tafel  en  Keuken/Huishoud- 
textiel  (Amsterdam,  Stedelijk  Museum, 
1983). 

Textilkunst  '81  (Linz,  Austria,  Institut 
Fur  Kiinstlerische  Textilgestaltung, 
1981). 

Third  Textile  Triennale — Art  Fabric  and 
Industrial  Textile — Lodz  78  (Lodz, 
Poland,  1978). 

Willem  van  Beek,  "Margot  Rolf, " 
Kunstbeeld,  November  1983. 

Ria  Van  Eyk:  Grid  and  Structure  (Am- 
sterdam, Ministry  of  Welfare,  Health 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  1975). 

Evert  van  Straaten,  Loes  van  der  Horst 
■81  (Amsterdam,  1981). 

Walker  Art  Center,  De  StijI:  1917-1931, 
Visions  of  Utopia  (New  York,  Abbeville 
Press,  Publishers,  1982). 

Wall  Hangings  (New  York,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  1969). 

Werken  in  Textiel  (Amsterdam,  Stede- 
lijk Museum,  1982). 

Werken  in  Textiel,  exhibition  catalogs 
(Haarlem,  Netherlands,  Frans 
Halsmuseum,  1968,  1971,  1974). 


Harry  Boom,  Rotterdam 

Dienst  Verspreide  Rijkscollecties, 

The  Hague 

(State  Owned  Art  Collections 

Department) 

Galerle  Nouvelles  Images, 
The  Hague 

Vance  E.  Kondon,  M.D.,  San  Diego, 
California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Meljer, 
Baambrugge 

PTT,  Dienst  voor  Esthetische 
Vormgeving,  The  Hague 
(Dutch  Post  and  Telecommunica- 
tions Services, 

Department  for  Visual  Arts  and 
Design) 

Philip  Morris  Holland,  Bergen 
Op  Zoom 

Benno  Premsela,  Amsterdam 

Margot  Rolf,  Amsterdam 

Desiree  Scholten,  Baambrugge 

Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Scholten, 
Amsterdam 

Stedelijk  Conservatorium,  Zwolle 

Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

Loes  van  der  Horst,  Amsterdam 

Ria  Van  Eyk,  Goirle 
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Prototypes  of  the  Constructivist  image  had  appeared  in  many  forms:  in  painted  pottery  over 
thousands  of  years,  in  geometrical  mosaics  on  the  floors  of  Roman  baths  and  early  Christian 
churches,  in  Islamic  lattices,  tile  and  plaster  work,  in  Celtic  interlaces,  in  heraldic  checks  and  quar- 
terings,  in  flages,  in  iron  grills,  stained  glass  patterns,  woven  tartans  and  rugs,  and  in  the  stylized 
knot  drawings  of  Dijrer  and  Leonardo.  The  abstract  imagery  crept  into  the  visual  arts  by  the  back 
door,  as  applied  or  useful  art — sometimes  as  space-fillers  between  naturalistic  elements,  some- 
times just  for  the  love  of  doing  it.  In  Islam,  prohibition  of  the  figure  combined  with  a  love  of 
mathematics  to  enrich  surfaces  with  intricate  geometry.  Such  "applied"  art  used  geometry,  pro- 
portion, and  optical  play  for  their  own  sake.  It  had  no  use  for  illusionism;  it  was  passed  on  from    ' 
generation  to  generation,  was  modified  slowly  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  appeared  in  similar        ' 
forms  in  different  cultures.  But  it  was  neither  folk  art  nor  the  traditional  decoration  of  the  sign 
painter.  It  had  a  vocabulary  of  images,  such  as  circle,  square,  rhombus,  checkerboard,  key,  stripe, 
~TnTeria6e,  chevron — the  basic  repertory  of  heraldry  which  have  been  extraordinarily  viable  in    ' 
diverse  cultures  and  have,  in  Western  art,  been  considered  the  province  of  artisans.  This  vocabu- 
lary had  been  handed  down  quite  separatelyTrSm^the^bb  and  flow  of  schools  in  "fine"  art.  For 
example,  the  stained  glass  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  as  architect,  designed  for  the  Coonley  children's 
playhouse  in  Riverside,  Illinois,  was  made  in  1912,  five  years  before  Mondrian  arrived  at  the  same 
point  with  paint  and  canvas.  It  was  not  until  our  epoch  that  the  very  neutrality,  the  self-efface- 
ment, of  such  craftsmanship  was  to  become  an  aesthetic  principle  characteristic  of  a  significant 
group  of  artists. 


George  Rickey,  Constructivism:  Origins  and  Evolution 


